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PARGATE-SUPER-MARE. 


Mrs Harris and myself have too small an income and 
too large a family to dream of keeping a carriage all 
the year round; but for six weeks in the summer 
months we almost attain to that dignity. We hire for 
that period a four-wheeled vehicle of considerable size, 
and, although it has no horses, we pay a woman solely 
to look after it. It holds my better-half and the two 
girls, and the nurse and baby, quite comfortably ; but 
although it has a commodious box, with a hood to it, 
Iam not permitted even to ride outside at the same 
time; the boys and myself go out at a different time of 
day: in short, and to confess the whole secret at once, 
the machine is a bathing-machine. 

About the end of July, when town begins to be too 
hot to hold her, Mrs Harris discovers that our dear 
Jemima’s back is ‘ gwing,’ and requires to be strength- 
ened by salt water; or that Master Tommy is dyspeptic ; 
or her dear self failing as to appetite. If I dispute 
these matters, she will detect lumbago in myself, and 
get a couple of doctors to agree with her; so I need not 
say (having been married twenty years) that I give 
in at once; and she descends upon Pargate on the 
east coast without resistance: there we take our bath- 
ing-machine. Pargate, as I say of the baby, is very 
charming when it’s asleep; when the narrow winding 
streets are deserted of their roaring throng, and when I 
can set foot upon its beach without becoming the prey 
of savage boatmen and the sport of donkey-boys. It 
is not quite so pleasant at other times. It must have 
been built, I think, by a succession of daring speculators, 
each of whom ran up his line of houses to his last six- 
pence, and then failed; for the terraces are generally 
unfinished at either end, and from each starts an 
entirely fresh style of building, often at right angles, 
but always with a quite new direction, as though it 
would distinctly state: ‘We are Inkermann Villas—a 
totally different affair from Alma Cottages; and quite 
in another sphere, we flatter ourselves, from that of 
Balaclava Buildings.’ A gigantic dwelling-house, like 
‘three single gentlemen rolled into one,’ forms the 


centre of these rows, as 2 double number stands out in 
a game of dominoes; and dotted about, even in the 
heart of the High Street, are ‘ Prospect Mansions,’ with 
a little blister on one side for a green-house, set in a 
garden-ground of the size of a street-tumbler’s carpet, 
with a fishpond sunk in it of the dimensions of a 
footpan 


In order to get sufficient ‘ view of the sea’ for the 
conscientious Pargateers to print it under their ‘ Fur- 
nished Apartments,’ a wooden chamber is built upon | 


or even a flag-staff stuck up, which an enthusiastic 
lodger may climb, and sit cross-legged upon with a 
telescope; so that if the Picturesque is born of the 
Irregular, Pargate from the sea should rival the Bay 
of Naples. 

When the visitors are sleeping in all the parlours, 
and packed together in cases like herrings in the great 
Assembly-rooms, there is still always ‘One Bed to 
Let’ in every house: your taking it for a week or so 
doesn’t in the least affect that announcement sus- 
pended over the area-railings; for your landlady will 
assure you that two gentlemen—who at present are 
taking it in turns to leam against a post all night, 
perhaps—are only awaiting your departure; or that 
the notice refers to accommodation she has yet 
to offer in the lumber-garret. If you only rent a 
bedroom, you must put up with coming through the 
whole of the back-yards from the end of the row, 
because the front-door opens immediately into the 
front sitting-room, where a family of distinction holds 
its state. 

I don’t think there is any shop in Pargate—except, 
may be, the watchmaker’s—where they don’t sell 
prawns. The whole cry of the place, from morn to 
eve—like the ‘Wo, wo!’ of Jerusalem—is, ‘ Prawns, 
prawns—fresh prawns! [Parcels of from twenty to 
two hundred are left all day at your lodgings by 
mistake, and newspapers full of them poked in your 
pocket as you walk about, and sold to you whether you 
will or no. Another trouble of the town is its warm 
bathing-establishments ; its vapour, douche—whatever 
that is—and medicated baths; into these you are 
liable to be dragged, stripped to the s*‘n, and then 
to have your skin taken off and be~ ‘ken, unless 
you are very sharp indeed: the op, .tion bathers 
will tear you asunder in the High Street, rather than 
not accomplish their horrid purpose. Also, if you are 
small and light, so strong is the rivalry of the fly- 
drivers, that you are liable to be snatched up bodily, 
and carried a great distance against your will. Mrs 
Harris, although, as I can well believe, she made a great 
resistance, was conveyed to the Tuileries Tea-garden, 
a mile and a half into the country, and back again in 
this manner, for ninepence. It is cheap enough cer- 
tainly ; but then, when one doesn’t want to go, where’s 
the good. They say they don’t care for money, but only 
custom, to have the appearance of driving a good 
business ; but think of them driving Mrs Harris—who 
is not business—and her infant for three miles as a 
living (and kicking) advertisement! Finally, if you 
| escape these different snares, it is not to be hoped for 
‘that you will evade raffling for an American-clock : 


the roof, or a gallery run out from the second story, | there are three bazaars in Pargate, open day and night 
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for this purpose, with emissaries in every quarter of 
the town. In one of these—the Boulevard Italien, 
by reason of the four aloes in green pots; the Grecian 
Saloon, because of the naked Cupid who holds the 
umbrellas in the doorway ; or the Hall of Pyramids— 
imagination fails in accounting for this title—in one of 
these you must needs sooner or later be entrapped. By 
an outlay of sixpence, you reap the singular advantage 
of drawing out of a Wheel of Fortune the American- 
clock, sixpence, or a blank. I never knew but one 
person who got his sixpence back again, and that he 
was obliged to spend in the bazaar ; while the clock has 
stood over the wheel, to my own knowledge, these five 
seasons, as though it were meant for eternity rather 
than time. Each of our children has invested the 
required amount for every successive year, and still 
they live in hope ; and from the wheel and its devotees 
a moral might at least be drawn, if not an American- 
clock. 

The pier, which is not finished at the end—nothing 
is finished at Pargate—is crowded all day long by 
people in the lightest of raiments ; loose coats without 
waistcoats, and transparent gowns; and everybody 
wears yellow slippers, as though a great fire had broken 
out while we here are all dressing, and driven us out 
en déshabillé for safety. When a pleasure-boat is hired, 
all the children cheer; and the adventurous lessee 
affects the manner of Mr Jones of the Surrey, as ‘ the 
Rover of the Bloody Hand,’ until the sail is set, and 
the bark begins to wabble, when he is sea-sick inconti- 
nently. Indeed, our Pargate visitors are for the most 
part Cockneys, unaccustomed to the briny deep, who 
prefer fishing in what they call ‘the Arbour’ to going 
out to sea. 

The beach is not so crowded as the pier, principally, 
as I believe, because there is no charge for going upon 
it, and it is indeed a very pleasant place. First, we 
thread a camp of bathing-machines, just now not in 
use, which, we are assured by the amphibious party in 
charge of them, ‘it is one body’s work to keep clear of 
the parties who will read novels and flirt upon the 
steps, or smoke cigars inside.’ Some of these have 
white, and some spotted awnings, raising the idea 
of their being the habitations of some tremendous 
female, who is not able to get her skirts and the bend 
of her back inside. At distances varying from a yard 
to a mile from land, there are scores of these vehicles— 
the one with blue wheels, from which those screams 
are proceeding, is ours, for Tommy is now taking his 
antidyspeptic—and under and about them are dancing 
nymphs of a fawn colour, and elderly dippers in blue. 
It is a very favourite amusement to watch them taking 
hands and dancing on these yellow sands, while the 
white waves list, as Shakspeare, with Pargate doubt- 
less in his eye, has before described. ‘There is a 
strong tide here at certain seasons, with unexpected 
currents and shifting sands. On one occasion, as Mrs 
Harris was disporting herself under the protection of 
the speckled awning, a male voice addressed her from 
without. 

‘Go away, you wicked wretch!’ she screamed; ‘go 
away directly, bad man!’ 

‘Madam,’ replied the voice—‘ madam, it is the tide ; 
the nip-tide or the spring-tide, or something, and I 
cannot help it; it has carried away my bathing- 
machine, and all my things, and I must climb into this 
one, or be drowned.’ 

‘If you only dare,’ said my wife—‘if you only dare 
so much as to lift the awning, I will—yes, I will—I 
will cry police!’ and with that she ran up the steps as 
fast as her bathing-gown would permit, bolted the door 
of the machine, and (she says) fainted. But the man 
held on desperately to the outside of the awning, had 
his clothes taken to him in the water, dressed, and 
waded home. 

I was nearly driven away from Pargate last year by an 


affair of this kind that happened to myself. I had ordered 
out our vehicle to a great distance, under the impulse 
of my extreme modesty, and because there were ladies 
on the beach, and was swimming lazily about the pier- 
head, when I suddenly feit myself drifting shoreward. 
I struggled to regain the machine; but the current— 
the current I had heard so much of—was too much 
for me. I was not afraid of drowning, for I could 
keep myself afloat well enough; but worse than death 
by drowning threatened me: I was being gradually 
borne, in spite of all my efforts, directly down upon 
the esplanade! I felt myself blushing from head to 
foot—tingling, I may say, from top to toe—and the 
water getting shallower every moment. I dared not 
turn my face to shore, but raised my voice as well as I 


| could in warning. 


‘Ladies !’ I said—‘ ladies! the current is carrying me 
to your feet. I cannot help it—upon my word, I can’t 
—and I shall be on dry land in acouple of minutes. I 
shall have to run along the beach’—I thought it better 
to tell them the worst at once—‘I shall have to run 
nearly a hundred yards, ladies, before I can jump in 
again with any hope of regaining my bathing-machine.’ 
When I had said this, I thought they would be off; 
but from a hurried glance over my right shoulder, I 
saw they were still there, about four-and-twenty of 
them, and I heard a sound of suppressed laughter. 

‘Ladies!’ I began again—and how I wished I might 
be a sand-eel to the end of my days rather than what 
I was—‘ ladies! don’t look in this direction; but I call 
you to witness that it is only the cur—cur’—— At 
this place, I got my mouth full of shingle, and found 
myself not more than ankle-deep in water. Let the 
Pargate Star of the ensuing Saturday tell the rest; I 
am not sure, indeed, but that it was on the Saturday 
that this dreadful thing occurred, and that there was 
a special edition of the Star devoted to me that very 
evening. At all events, here it is: ‘DisGRacEFuL 
Ovtrace!—We regret to say that the esplanade of 
Pargate was made the scene, at mid-day, of a flagrant 
outrage, the perpetrator of which, we trust, the police 
will make every effort to secure. While our fair pro- 
menaders were employing their minds upon the beach 
with thoughtful books, or knitting graceful articles for 
the adornment of their boudoirs, they were terrified 
by the appearance of an elderly monster in human 
form swimming swiftly towards them, and uttering the 
most savage but unintelligible sounds.’ [This refers, I 
suppose, to my simple statement regarding the force 
of the current.] ‘Our fair friends, of course, rose on 
the instant, and made the best of their way homeward’ 
—\(they did nothing of the kind, but sat as still and 
coinposedly as though I had been a novel species of 
jelly-fish ]—‘ and the ruffian, having reached the shore, 
contented himself with pursuing them for a moderate 
distance with dreadful cries.’ This libellous paragraph 
affected my spirits for some time afterwards, but I 
have long got over it; and I am happy to state that 
Mrs Harris is quite unacquainted with the circum- 
stance. 

Next to bathing, the great business at Pargate is the 
collection of shells and weeds, and creeping things. 
Since Mr Gosse’s natural history books, and Mr 
Kingsley’s Wonders of the Shore, have come out, every- 
body has a glass-tank of his own, which he calls a 
vivarium or an aquarium. 

My dressing-room has been taken possession of by 
my daughters for these marine purposes, and my bath 
for a receptacle of decayed fungi and pieces of rock that 
are not sufficiently picturesque, or that are unfitted for 
forming retreats to the Mesembryanthema or Crassi- 
cornes. I pay about 10s. a week for sea-water, brought 
morning and evening for the accommodation of Actiniz. 
It would make Mr Hume turn in his grave to know 
what it cost me in shrimps alone for our gigantic 
polypus. The only creature amongst them, I confess, I 
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have much regard for is a horribly ugly hermit-crab. 
I have seen him glide out of a cranny all unawares, and 
sideways, and kill and eat on all sides of him without 
Jemima being in the least aware of who did the mis- 
chief. She thinks the dust must have got in through 
the oil-skin cover, or the heat through the muslin-blind, 
and slain her pet ziziphinus; whereas the last-named 
gentleman, incautiously venturing out of his red house, 
has been seized upon by my talonted friend, partially 
swallowed, and partially thrust back again into his own 
doorway, to save appearances. Julia gave me quite a 
turn the other day by running in suddenly as I was 
calculating our expenses for the last week, with—‘O 
dear papa! there’s another come; such a charming 
little fellow !’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said I, still thinking of the bills 
and what the baby cost—‘ impossible !’ 

‘O yes,’ she said, ‘ there is, papa; another little yellow 
sea-anemone!’ which was a great relief to me and 
matter of real congratulation. 

I have been also compelled to purchase a set of—as 
seems to me—glass surgical-instruments, for the extrac- 
tion of all unpleasant marine deposits, and a large 
earthenware jar, with iron clamps, for the final convey- 
ance of all this rubbish into the City! Irather flatter 
myself, however, as I know I shall have to carry it, 
that this last may be dropped by accident between 
Pargate-super-Mare and London Bridge. All the 
flirtations that used to be conducted over crochet and 
Berlin wool are now transferred to the vivarium ; 
potichomanie itself, after a short struggle, has suc- 
cumbed to the tank. One of the young doctors of 
the place, and otherwise a sensible person, is always 
hanging about my dressing-room ; he ‘dotes on 
zoophytes,’ he says; and I expect to hear him say 
every day how he dotes on Jemima. I wish, for both 
their sakes, that he had a house to his back, like his 
favourite Neritew, and didn’t live in lodgings. I don’t 
mean to say that Doctor Blank would 


Botanise upon his mother’s grave ; 


but I do think, if she was drowned, and covered with 
cockles, he would look to the cockles first, and to his 
mother afterwards. 

Besides the eternal splendours of the bazaars and 
the Tuileries Tea-gardens, there is a periodical glory to 
Pargate, twice a year, in its regattas. On those great 
days, the pier is crowded more than ever, as well with 
natives as with aliens brought from any distance at 
fares fabulously low. There are sailing-matches and 
rowing-matches, and duck-hunting and fireworks, got 
up, as the bills say, ‘in a style of Eastern profusion,’ 
which I do not think, as regards the duck-hunting at 
least, can be quite the appropriate thing to say. Such 
fleets of vessels cover the harbour and offing on these 
occasions, that I could never make out the competitors 
until this very summer, when, under the guidance of an 
old boatman, I identified everything capitally. ‘The 
Blue,’ he said,‘ was Jack Spiers; and the Green was Jim 
Ogle ; and the Yeller was “the Old ’Un.” The Old’Un 
was as good an oar as e’er a one in Pargate, let it be 
who it will, and had rowed this twenty year; ay, and 
had won too, except the last time or so.’ 

‘ Getting too old, perhaps,’ I suggested. 

*Too old! Why, he aint a day older than I be,’ said 
my gray-headed friend, ‘if so much ;’ which of course 
shut up that channel of discussion. Presently poor 
*Yeller’ dropped behind, and was clearly to everybody 
—except my companion—giving himself up for last: 
to him, he was only ‘ pullin’ a good starn-race.’ Next 
he dropped his oar, and had to go back for it, which 
threw him out completely. 

‘ Ay, if it had not been for that now,’ said his ally ; 
and ‘even yet the Old ’Un will be somewheres.’ That 
vague position turned out to be some fifty yards behind 


my friend: ‘ Well, anyways, the Old ’Un didn’t shew 
no white feather,’ he said. 

I confess my heart was fully with ‘ Yeller’ through- 
out—as whose would not be ?—but I could not help 
thinking, as I stood on that same pier in the evening, 
alone and under the quiet stars, of how, in the far 
Crimea, and in a more deadly struggle, we put our 
confidence, through feelings as honourable perhaps as 
mistaken, in the ‘old ’uns’ still; and my thought 
carrying me away in that direction, I could not help 
contrasting Balaclava Bay, and what was doing there, 
and on the terrible heights a few miles away from 
it, with the repose and peace of that moonlit scene 
before me. The tide was out, and all the haven 
steeped in darkness, save where some ‘still salt pool, 
locked in with bars of sand,’ glistened like a star; a 
hundred masts and spars stood out against the sky; 
and anchors, like huge beasts, and hulls, uncovered to 
their keels, loomed strangely. The sea stretched out 
in calm to northward without a coast, specked here 
and there with lights from passing vessels ; four stead- 
fast fires, which yet I could but see at intervals, burned 
right in front—the four revolving-lights that are set 
up on the shifting Pargate Sands. The town was not 
yet sleeping, but the streets had lost their stir, and 
from the higher windows flashed the gleams; the flag- 
posts and the wooden galleries look fair enough under 
the mellow moon, and the quaint dwellings climbing 
up the cliff, and all the range of terrace on the heights. 
Not one in all the populous place need dream of war; 
and yet if our positions were but changed, and Russian 
ships might scour our seas as we the Euxine and the 
Baltic, one half an hour of a frigate’s time would serve 
to lay all in ruins. I felt myself forgetting whose the 
fatal fault was, and who provoked the war. From 
thankfulness for our own safety, I passed on to pity for 
our foes. I shall have a respect for that twopenny pier 
and pictures of ‘ Pargate by Moonlight,’ I am sure, for 
the time to come. I wonder whether people went 
about in yellow slippers at poor Kertch, and raffled at 
bazaars, and kept vivariums! 


BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 


In an age like the present, it is difficult to conceive the 
intellectual condition of our ancestors of the middle 
ages, who, living before the invention of printing, were 
almc . wholly without books. Among the numerous 
publi ations which give its character to our own time, 
we are fortunate in falling upon one which holds a 
torch to the past, while further illumining the present ; 
and the well-known name of the writer is a sure 
guarantee for the admirable way in which his spiriting 
is performed.* Our readers are indebted to Mr Knight's 
lucubrations throughout for whatever benefit they may 
fancy they derive from this attempt to give them some 
notion of Books before Printing. 

Less than five hundred years ago, such books as 
there were belonged exclusively to scholars, or rather 
to the ecclesiastical corporations which, under the 
name of abbeys, monasteries, and the like, included 
amongst their members, not only everybody that 
had any pretence to learning, but almost everybody 
that had the ability to read. An old writer, Richard 
de Bury, bishop, of Durham, who, in 1344, wrote 
a Latin treatise on the ‘love of books,’ avowedly 
prepared it solely for the clergy, and seems to have 
treated the notion of there being any other class of 
readers with a magnificent contempt. ‘ Laymen,’ says 
he, ‘to whom it matters not whether they look at a 
book turned wrong side upwards, or spread before 
them in its natural order, are altogether unworthy of 
any communion with books.’ It is presumable that he 


at the finish; and yet there was a balm remaining to 


* The Old Printer and the Modern Press. By C. Knight. Murray, 
London. 
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would not have said this if laymen had then been at all 
in the habit of reading. It is indeed a fact, that even 
many of the clergy, and men of the monastic orders, 
were very imperfect readers; and, according to the 
good bishop’s view of their qualifications, some of them 
were hardly more fit to be intrusted with books, than 
the despised and unlettered laity. In the treatise 
alluded to, his lordship is not sparing of his reproach 
in regard to the frequent misuse of books which had 
come under his notice. He reprobates the unwashed 
hands, the dirty nails, the greasy elbows leaning upon 
the volume, the munching of fruit and cheese over 
the open leaves, which were the marks of careless and 
idle readers. With a solemn reverence for a book, at 
which, as Mr Knight remarks, we may now smile, but 
for which we can hardly help respecting him, he says: 
‘Let there be a mature decorum in opening and 
closing volumes, that they may neither be unclasped 
with propitious haste, nor thrown aside after inspection 
without being duly closed’—an admonition still worthy 
of attention in certain quarters, though, of course, its 
observance is not of so much consequence as it was 
in the fourteenth century, before the invention of 
printing. 

The good bishop’s own collection of manuscript- 
books was a somewhat considerable one for the times in 
which he lived ; and he appears to have made a goodly 
use of it. He bestowed a number of volumes upon a 
company of scholars residing in one of the Halls at 
Oxford, and instituted ‘a provident arrangement’ for 
lending books to strangers—meaning by strangers, 
students of Oxford not belonging to that Hall. One 
item of the arrangement may, on account of its 
curiosity, be quoted: ‘ Five of the scholars dwelling 
in the aforesaid Hall are to be appointed by the master 
of the same Hall, to whom the custody of the books 
is to be deputed: of which five, three—and in no 
case fewer—shall be competent to lend any books for 
inspection and use only; but for copying and trans- 
cribing, we will not allow any book to pass without 
the walls of the house. Therefore, when any scholar, 
whether secular or religious, whom we have deemed 
qualified for the present favour, shall demand a loan of 
a book, the keepers must carefully consider whether 
they have a duplicate of that book; and if so, they 
may lend it to him, taking a security which, in their 
opinion, shall exceed in value the book delivered.’ 
Anthony Wood, who in the seventeenth century wrote 
the lives of eminent Oxford men, speaks of this library 
as formerly containing more books than all the bishops 
of England at the same time possessed. He tells us 
further that, ‘after they had been received, they were 
for many years kept in chests, under the custody of 
several scholars deputed for that purpose.’ In the 
time of Henry IV., a library was built in the college 
which is now called Trinity College, and then, says 
Wood, ‘the said books [meaning those given by 
Richard de Bury] were put in pews, or studies, and 
chained to them.’ The statutes of St Mary’s College, 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry VI., are quoted in 
Warton’s History of Poetry, as furnishing a remarkable 
instance of the inconveniences and impediments to 
study which must have been produced by a scarcity of 
books: ‘ Let no scholar,’ says one of them, ‘occupy a 
book in tne library above one hour, or two hours at 


most, so that others shall be hindered from the use of | book 


the same.’ | From this we learn at once the exceeding 
scarcity of books in those times, and the great care 
that was n to preserve them.! At an earlier period, 
however, the scarcity must have been still greater, and 
the process of reading of a slower operation, as we find 
that it was the custom of librarians in the monasteries, 
to give out a book to each member of the fraternity 
at the beginning of Leuit, to be read diligently during 
the year, and to be returned the Lent following. The 
original practice of keeping the books in chests would 


seem to indicate that they could not be very frequently 
changed by the readers; and the subsequent plan of 
chaining them to the desks, suggests the notion that, 
like many other things tempting by their rarity, they 
could not be safely trusted to anybody's hands. It was 
a very common thing to write in the first leaf of a 
book: ‘Cursed be he who shall steal, or tear out the 
leaves, or in any way injure this book.’ 

But notwithstanding this primitive difficulty of 
getting access to books, there is abundant historical 
evidence to shew, that the ecclesiastics of those olden 
times did their utmost to multiply them for the uses of 
their particular establishments. In every great abbey 
there was a room called the scriptorium, or writing- 
room, where boys and novices were constantly em- 
ployed in copying the service-books of the choir, and 
the less valuable books for the library; whilst the 
monks themselves laboured in their cells in trans- 
cribing missals and compendiums of the Bible. Equal 
pains were taken in providing books for those who 
received a liberal education in collegiate establishments. 
Warton says: ‘At the foundation of Winchester Col- 
lege, one or more transcribers were hired and employed 
by the founder, to make books for the library. They 
transcribed books, and took their commons within the 
college, as appears by computations of expenses on 
their account now remaining.’ But there are several 
indications that even kings and nobles had not the 
advantages of scholars by profession, and, possessing 
few books of their own, had sometimes to borrow of 
their more favoured subjects. It is recorded that the 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, had lent to 
Henry V. the works of St Gregory ; and he complains 
that, after the king’s death, the book had been 
ungenerously detained by the prior of Shene. The 
same king had borrowed from the Lady Westmoreland 
two books, that had not been returned ; and a petition 
is still extant, in which she begs his successors in 
authority to let her have them back again. Louis XI. 
of France, wishing to borrow a book from the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris, they would not allow the king to 
have it till he had deposited a quantity of valuable 
plate in pledge, and given a joint bond with one of his 
nobles for its due return. The books that were to be 
found in the palaces of the great, a little while before 
the introduction of printing, were for the most part 
highly illuminated manuscripts, and bound in the most 
expensive style. In the wardrobe accounts of King 
Edward IV., it is stated that Piers Bauduyn is paid 
for ‘ binding, gilding, and dressing of two books, twenty 
shillings each, and of four books, sixteen shillings each.’ 
It should be borne in mind, that twenty shillings in 
those days would have bought an ox. But this cost 
of binding and garnishing did not include the whole 
expenses ; for, we are informed, there were delivered 
to the binder no less than six yards of velvet, six 
yards of silk, laces, tassels, copper and gilt clasps, and 
gilt nails. As the price of velvet and silk was then 
enormous, we may conclude that these royal books 
were as much for show as use. 

One of the books thus garnished by Edward IV.’s 
binder, is called Le Bible Historiaux (The Historical 
Bible), a work of which several manuscript copies may 
still be seen in the British Museum. In one of them, 
the following paragraph is written in French: ‘ This 
was taken from the king of France at the battle 
of Poitiers ; and the good Count of Salisbury, William 
Mountague, bought it for a hundred marks, and gave it 
to his lady, Elizabeth, the good countess. .... Which 
book the said countess assigned to her executors, to sell 
for forty livres.’ From another source, we learn that 
the great not only procured books by purchase, but 
employed transcribers expressly to make them for their 
libraries. In a manuscript account of the expenses of 
Sir John Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, it is 
stated that in 1467, Thomas Lympnor—that is, Thomas 
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the Limner—of Bury was paid the sum of fifty shilli#®s 
and twopence for a book which he had transcribed 
and ornamented, including vellum and binding. The 
limner’s bill is made up of a number of items—for whole 
vignettes and half-vignettes, capital letters, flourishing, 
and plain writing. That books were in those days 
luxuries which few people could spare the money for, 
may be seen from a letter of Sir John Paston, printed 
in the collection called the Paston Letters. Writing to 
his mother in 1474, Sir John says: ‘As for the books 
that were Sir James’s (the priest’s), if it like you that 
I may have them I am not able to buy them, but some- 
what would I give; and [as to] the remainder, with a 
good devout heart, by my troth, I will pray for his soul.’ 
Think of a man seriously proposing to pray for a person’s 
soul, by way of paying the balance of a valuation for 
books which he could not meet in cash! It shews us 
that our modern notions of book-buying and devotion 
differ very widely from those that were entertained in 
1474. Sir John’s offer, however, but reflects the simple 
superstitious piety of his time; and in these more 
favoured and enlightened days, we must blame rather 
his time than him for the absurdity. It was a kind 
thing of him, at anyrate, to leave us an inventory of 
his books—only eleven in number, one or two of 
which appear to have been collections of small tracts— 
shewing us what constituted a gentleman’s library in 
the fifteenth century. 

Bookselling, in those days, had not yet grown to 
be a separate or special business; but it nevertheless 
appears there was an actual trade in books, and that 
there were schemes and plans devised for making 
them, to some extent, of general use. In Paris, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century, people 
who dealt occasionally in books were commanded to 
keep a number of them for hire; and in a register of 
the university of Paris, M. Chevillier found a list of 
books so circulated, and the price of reading each. Of 
course, the circulation must have been limited to 
persons of rank and learning. ‘That,’ as Mr Knight 
remarks, ‘ the ecclesiastics and lawyers constituted the 
great bulk of readers, and that the addition of a book, 
even to the private library of a student, was a rare 
occurrence, is evident from the absolute necessity for 
manuscript books being dear. If the number of readers 
had increased—if there had been more candidates for 
the learned professions—if the nobility had discovered 
the shame of their ignorance—if learning had made 
its way to the Franklin-hall—manuscript books could 
never have been cheap. But from the hour when a 
first large expense of transferring the letters, syllables, 
words, and sentences of a manuscript to movable type 
was ascertained to be the means of multiplying copies 
to the extent of any demand, then the greater the 
demand, the greater the cheapness. 

If the nobles, the higher gentry, and even the 
lawyers and ecclesiastics, were indifferently provided 
with books, we cannot expect that the yeomen had 
any books whatever. ‘The merchants and citizens were 
probably somewhat better provided. The labourers, 
who were scarcely yet established in their freedom 
from bondage to one lord, were probably, as a class, 
wholly unable to use books at all. Shakspeare, in all 
likelihood, did not much exaggerate the feelings of 
ignorant men—who, at the same time, were oppressed 
men—when he put these words in the mouth of Jack 
Cade, when addressing Lord Say: “Thou hast most 
traitorously corrupted the youth of this realm, in 
erecting a grammar-school: and whereas, before, our 
forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to be used; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill.” The poet has a little deranged 
the exact order of events, as poets are justified in doing, 
who look at history not with chronological accuracy, 
but with a broad view of the connection between events 


and principles. The insurrection of Cade preceded the 
introduction of printing and paper-mills into England. 
Although, during four centuries, we have yet to lament 
that the people have not had the full benefit which the 
art of printing is calculated to bestow upon them, we 
may be sure that, during its progress, the general 
amelioration of society has been certain, though gradual. 
There can be no longer any necessary exclusiveness in 
the possession of books, and in the advantages which 
the knowledge of books is calculated to bestow on all 
men.’ 


When books were so costly and so inaccessible to 
the great body of the people, as they necessarily were 
before the date of printing, bookselling was carried 
on by merchants as one of the various branches of 
their business. There were, indeed, a class called 
stationers, who had books for sale, and who probably 
executed orders for transcribing books. Their occupa- 
tion is thus described by Mr Hallam, in his Literature 
of Europe:—‘These dealers were denominated sta- 
tionarii, perhaps from the open stalls at which they 
carried on their business, though statio is a general 
word for a shop in low Latin. They appear, by the 
old statutes of the university of Paris, and by those 
of Bologna, to have sold books upon commission ; and 
are sometimes, though not uniformly, distinguished 
from the librarii—a word which, having been originally 
confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards 
applied to those who traded in them. They sold parch- 
ment and other materials of writing, which, with us, 
though, as far as I know, nowhere else, have retained 
the name of stationery; and naturally exercised the 
kindred occupations of binding and decorating. They 
probably employed transcribers.’ But the merchants, 
in their traffic with other lands, and especially with 
the Low Countries, now called Holland and Belgium, 
appear to have been the agents through whom valuable 
manuscripts found their way to England; and in this 
respect, it has been remarked, they were something 
like the great merchant-princes of Italy, whose ships 
not unfrequently contained a cargo of Indian spices 
and of Greek manuscripts. John Bagford, who, 
about 1714, wrote a slight life of Caxton, the first 
English printer, which is in manuscript in the British 
Museum, says: ‘Kings, queens, and noblemen, had 
their particular merchants, who, when they were ready 
for their voyage into foreign parts, sent their servants 
to know what they wanted; and among the rest of 
their choice, many times books were demanded,’ which 
they were ordered to buy ‘in those parts where they 
were going.’ Caxton himself tells us in the Book of 
Good Manners, which he translated from the French 
and printed in 1487, that the original French work 
was delivered to him by a ‘special friend, a mercer of 
London.’ This commerce in books could not have 
been very great, and certainly not great enough to 
employ a special class of traders. 

So long as books existed only in manuscript, and 
could be multiplied only by laborious transcription, 
the authors, of course, enjoyed but a restricted repu- 
tation. Yet some of them attained a considerable 
renown, and from kings, princes, and the higher 
nobility, received a liberal degree of patronage. In 
England, the poems of Geoffrey Chaucer were undoubt- 
edly familiar to all well-educated persons, however 
scanty was the supply of copies, and however dear 
their cost. The poet Gower, a contemporary of 
Chaucer, seems also to have gained a considerable 
popularity. His principal poem, Confessio Amantis, 
printed by Caxton in 1483, is said to have been the 
most extensively circulated of all the books that came 
from his press—a fact which leads us to conclude that 
it must have previously been in great demand. The 
poem has all the elements required for popularity in 
those times, being full of stories that were probably 
common to all Europe, running on through thousands 
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of lines with wonderful fluency, though with no great 
force. The play of Pericles, ascribed to Shakspeare, 
is founded upon one of these stories. Romances of 
chivalry, stories of ‘fierce wars and faithful loves,’ 
were then especially the delight of the great and 
powerful. When the noble was in camp, he solaced 
his hours of leisure with the marvellous histories of 
King Arthur or Launcelot of the Lake; and when at 
home, he listened to or read the same stories in the 
intervals of the chase or of the feast. Froissart tells 
in a simple and graphic manner, how he presented a 
book to King Richard IL, and how the king delighted 
in the subject of the book: ‘Then the king desired to 
see my book that I had brought for him; so he saw 
it in his chamber, for I had laid it there ready on his 
bed. When the king opened it, it pleased him well, 
for it was fair illumined and written, and covered with 
crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, 
and roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps, 
gilt, richly wrought. Then the king demanded me 
whereof it treated; and I shewed him how it treated 
matters of love; whereof the king was glad, and 
looked in it, and read it in many places, for he could 
speak and read French very well.’ Froissart, being a 
Frenchman, wrote in French; but even Englishmen 
at that period often wrote in the same language, and 
some of Gower’s early poems are in French. According 
to his own account, the long poem of the Confessio 
Amantis, above referred to, was written in English at 
the command of the same King Richard; whence it 
would appear that royal personages were among the 
first to encourage the cultivation of the vernacular 


age. 

Somewhat later than Gower and Chaucer, lived John 
Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who was a very popular 
poet, and possessed great versatility of talent. Warton 
says: ‘He moves with equal ease in every mode of 
composition. His hymns and his ballads have the 
same degree of merit: and whether his subject be the 
life of a hermit or a hero, of St Austin or Guy 
Earl of Warwick, ludicrous or legendary, religious or 
romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with facility. 
«++.» He was not only the poet of his monastery, 
but of the world in general. If a disguising was 
intended by the company of goldsmiths, a mask before 
his majesty at Eltham, a May-game for the sheriffs 
and aldermen of London, a mumming before the lord- 
mayor, a procession of pageants from the creation for 
the festival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for a corona- 
tion, Lydgate was consulted, and gave the poetry. A 
fine illuminated drawing in one of Lydgate’s manu- 
scripts, now in the British Museum, represents him 
presenting a book to the Earl of Salisbury. Such a 
presentation may be regarded as a first publication of 
a new work before the date of printing. The royal 
or noble person at whose command it was written 
bestowed some rich gift upon the author, which would 
be his sole pecuniary recompense, unless he received 
some advantage from the transcribers, for the copies 
which they multiplied— which in most cases is 
unlikely. Doubtful as the rewards of authorship may 
be in an age when the multiplication of copies by the 
press enables the reader to contribute a small acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit which he receives, the literary 
condition must have been far worse when the poet, 
humbly kneeling before some mighty man, as Lydgate 
does in the picture, might have been dismissed with 
contumely, or have had his present received with a low 
appreciation of the labour and the knowledge required 
to produce it. 

The fame, however, of a popular writer was of a kind 
far more direct and flattering than belongs to the 
literary honours of modern days. There is little doubt 
that the narrative poems of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, were familiar to the people through the 
recitations of the minstrels. Mr George Ellis, in his 


aggeeable work on the Rise and Progress of English 
Poetry, observes: ‘ Chaucer, in his address to Kf Troilus 
and Cressida, tells us it was intended to be read, “or 
elles sung,” which must relate to the chanting of the 
minstrels ; and a considerable part of our old poetry is 
simply addressed to an audience, without any mention 
of readers. That our English minstrels at any time 
united all the talents of the profession, and were at 
once poets, and reciters, and musicians, is extremely 
doubtful; but that they excited and directed the efforts 
of their contemporary poets to a particular species of 
composition, is as evident as that a body of actors must 
influence the exertions of theatrical writers. They 
were, at a time when reading and writing were rare 
accomplishments, the principal medium of communica- 
tion between authors and the public ; and their memory 
in some measure supplied the deficiency of manuscripts, 
and probably preserved much of our early literature 
till the invention of printing.’ We may thus learn, 
that, although the number of those was very few whose 
minds could be elevated by reading, the compositions 
of learned and accomplished men might yet be familiar 
to the people through the agency of a numerous body 
of singers and reciters. ‘There has been a good deal of 
controversy about the exact definition of the minstrel 
character—whether the minstrels were themselves poets 
and romance-writers, or the depositaries of the writings 
of others, and of the traditional literature of past gene- 
rations. Ritson, a writer upon this subject, says: ‘ that 
there were individuals formerly who made it their 
business to wander up and down the country chanting 
romances, and singing songs and ballads to the harp, 
fiddle, or more humble and less artificial instruments, 
cannot be doubted.’ They were a very numerous body 
a century before Chaucer; and most indefatigable in 
the prosecution of their vocation. They even appear 
to have become at length something of a nuisance, like 
the barrel-organs and hurdy-gurdies that now infest 
the quieter portions of our towns. There is a writ 
or declaration of Edward IL, which complains of the 
evil of idle persons, under colour of minstrelsy, being 
received into other men’s houses to meat and drink; 
and it then goes on to direct, that to the houses of great 
people, no more than three or four minstrels of honour 
should come at most in a day; ‘and to the houses of 
meaner men, that none come unless he be desired; and 
such as shall come, to hold themselves contented with 
meat and drink, and with such courtesy as the master 
of the house will shew unto them of his own good-will, 
without their asking of anything. Nothing can more 
clearly exhibit the general demand for the services of 
this body of men; for the very regulation as to the 
nature of their reward, shews plainly that they were 
accustomed to require a liberal payment, and it was 
only when their demands began to approach towards 
extortion, that the state found it needful to interfere 
with them. After this enactment, they struggled on, 
in a sort of vagabondish manner, sometimes prosperous 
and sometimes depressed, according to the condition of 
the country, till the invention of printing came to make 
popular literature always present in a ‘man’s house. 
The book of ballads or romances which was then to 
be bought, could be constantly retained without the 
incurring of any charges for ‘meat and drink;’ for, 
in the words of Richard de Bury, whom we quoted in 
the beginning, books ‘are the masters who instruct us 
without rods, without hard words or anger, without 
clothes and money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep ; if, investigating, you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at 
you.’ To this truthful and judicious eulogy, let us 
append Milton’s more modern and more eloquent 
laudation: ‘Books,’ says he, ‘are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
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nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively and as vigorously productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
.... unless wariness be used, as good kill a man as 
kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature—God’s image; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself—kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.’* 

The inestimable advantage of good books, printing 
has secured to us as an inalienable possession. Who- 
soever will, may at a trifling cost procure them. These 
few particulars, relating to the condition and commer- 
cial circumstances of literature prior to the use of 
printing, may nevertheless be interesting to some of 
the readers of this Journal. Taken in contrast with 
the present state of knowledge, and the means existing 
for its dissemination, they may serve at least to shew 
the great advances that have been made since William 
Caxton first set up his printing-press at Westminster. 
To appreciate all the advantages of the present, it is 
sometimes advisable to look into the past, and to con- 
template from that position the higher ground of benefit 
and convenience to which we have attained. Without 
the mechanical contrivance of printing, the thoughts 
and ennobling imaginations of genius could never have 
become possessions to any but the affluent and favoured 
few ; but by means of that imperishable invention, they 
can now be made available to the uses of all who have 
learned the simple art of reading; and a man’s poverty, 
unless it be extremely desperate, need no longer 
hinder him from sharing in the wealth of mind and 
fancy which was meant for the common inheritance of 
mankind. 


THE COSSACK PRINCE AND THE 
PARISIAN LADY. 


Tue present war, unhappily, has made us all but too 
familiar with the aspect of the Cossack in the field and 
in the foray; but, happily, to most of us he is yet 
unknown in his social intercourse with the civilised 
world of Western Europe: so we are about to intro- 
duce to our readers the celebrated Platoff, hetman of 
the Cossacks, as he has been portrayed to us by the 
lively pen of a French lady, who became acquainted 
with him and his family during the occupation of Paris 
by the Allied powers in 1814. 

The younger Platoff had been quartered in this lady's 
hotel, which was one of the most elegant and sumptuous 
mansions in Paris. To this arrangement, she of course 
made no objection, and wisely resolved to bestow upon 
her unwelcome guest the hospitality befitting his rank 
and position. 

Madame d’Abrantes, accordingly, charged her do- 
mestics to behave with all due respect to the princely 
intruder, and placed her confidential valet de chambre 
in close attendance upon him. The domestics were, 
however, but little disposed to yield their services to a 
Russian. Day after day, complaints were made to his 
courtly hostess of the barbarous customs of her guest. 
The femme de charge came to tell her, that with such an 
inmate she could no longer undertake the management 
of the household, for that she could not stand by and 
see things wantonly destroyed as they were by these 
Russian savages. On inquiring from the faithful 


Blanche the cause of her discomposure, Madame 
d’Abrantes learned that the primitive young hetman 
was in the habit of going to bed in his boots, and with 
his spurs on into the bargain; so that each morning 
found the fine bed-linen of the duchess not only dusty 
and blackened, but also torn in shreds by these 
equestrian appendages. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes smiled at the indignation 
of her femme de charge, and advised her to have patience 
with the ungainly habits of her guest. It seemed to 
her as though the exhortation had been effectual, for 
several days passed on without any new complaint 
being uttered by the thrifty Blanche. At last, she 
inquired whether their pensionnaire had become more 
civilised. 

‘No, indeed, madame,’ replied Blanche; ‘ but I do not 
fret myself so much about it now, for I have given him 
the sheets which are intended for the stable-servants. 
They are only too good for a savage like him!’ added 
she in a contemptuous tone. 

The valet de chambre who was placed in attendance 
on Platoff, marked his dislike to the Cossack in a still 
more original manner, and one that might have been 
less innocuous in its results. 

Young Platoff had a voracious appetite, and was 
very gluttonous in his tastes. His French attendants 
were resolved to try and cure him of his gourmandise. 
For this purpose, the maitre d'hétel purchased a 
strong emetic, and mixed some grains of it in each dish 
which was prepared for his table. On the morning 
fixed upon for this experiment, ten or twelve dishes 
were: served up at his breakfast—the ragofits, the 
sweetmeats, even the wine and brandy, were strongly 
dosed by his relentless foes. 

The Cossack ate voraciously of all. As one dish 
after another disappeared before him, the valet looked 
on with inward glee. ‘ Well,’ thought he, ‘the brute 
will be properly punished !’ 

At last, breakfast was despatched ; and after swallow- 
ing a large cup of café a la créme, and finishing his 
bottle of brandy, the hetman yawned, stretched 
himself two or three times, and threw himself upon his 
bed, from whence his sonorous snores were soon heard 
to echo through the adjoining apartments. Joseph 
listened with surprise. He expected quite a different 
result from the huge dose which had been administered. 
At last, he grew alarmed at the prolonged and heavy 
slumber of the Cossack. It occurred to him that he 
might, unawares, have poisoned the stranger, and he 
felt not a little troubled at the thought. To his relief, 
however, as evening approached, Platoff suddenly 
started up, and inquired of the valet what o'clock it was. 
Joseph replied it was past five, and expressed a polite 
hope that the hetman was not indisposed. 

‘By no means,’ replied he; and then swearing out 
one of his accustomed oaths, declared that he was 
dying of hunger, and commanded that his dinner 
should be got ready as quickly as possible. Joseph 
gazed at him with a stupified air of disappointment and 
surprise. 

‘Go at once,’ resumed the hetman, ‘and desire the 
cook to hasten dinner as much as possible. I have not 
felt so hungry since the day I arrived in Paris.’ 

Joseph went down to the kitchen, looking so be- 
wildered and crest-fallen that the maitre d’hétel and 
the cook both cried out at once: ‘Good heavens! he 
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‘Dead, indeed!’ rejoined Joseph; ‘can such fellows 
ever die, I wonder? No, no; he is crying out for his 
dinner as if he had not tasted a morsel for the last 
four-and-twenty hours !’ 

‘His dinner!’ repeated the maitre d’hétel incre- 
dulously—‘ his dinner, after the dose we have given 
him. Surely that is not possible.’ 

‘It is not only possible, but certain; and he will be 
in a fury if it is not served directly.’ 

‘Well, we must only give him another and a stronger 
dose.’ 
‘No, no,’ replied Joseph, whose conscience misgave 
him for the part he had acted. ‘We have done wrong 
already in playing this trick on the Cossack without 
madame’s knowledge; and now I will go and tell her 
all about it.’ 

Madame d’Abrantes could scarcely refrain from 
smiling as her valet retailed to her this extraordinary 
experiment; but, assuming an air of gravity, she 
expressed her disapproval of such conduct towards a 
stranger dwelling beneath her roof, and desired her 
servants, under pain of her heavy displeasure, not to 
play any more tricks of the sort with Platoff. 

She was by no means sorry, however, when a few 
days later her uncouth guest took his departure, and 
was replaced by a far more polished personage, 
Monsieur Volhinski, gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
the Emperor Alexander. 

It seemed to her now as if she had done with the 
Platoffs; but one day when M. Volhinski was paying 
his devoirs to his fair hostess, he informed her that the 
famous Platoff, and his daughter Madame Grécoff 
—father and sister to the ogre from whom she had so 
recently been delivered—were very desirous to become 
acquainted with the widow of Napoleon’s first aid-de- 


‘camp, the intrepid Junot; and at the same time he 


requested permission to present them to her. Madame 
d’Abrantes of course gave a gracious assent to his 
proposal; and a few days later, M. Volhinski was 
announced in company with his Cossack friends. 

The attention of Madame d’Abrantes, as might be 
expected from a true Parisienne, was at once attracted 
to the extraordinary costume of her female visitor. 
Madame Grécoff was young, and had a pleasant physiog- 
nomy, without, however, possessing any pretensions to 
beauty. She was of small stature, of dark complexion, 
and bedaubed with red and white paint. In her dress, 
she betrayed that half-barbaric taste which delights in 
showy finery as well as in a profusion of ornaments, 
placed without skill or order about her person. She 
wore a dress of rich yellow silk, which suited but 
ill with the colour of her eyes. It was very badly 
made, forming a sort of domino or robe de chambre, with 
short sleeves, which were the more unsuitable for a 
morning-dress, as the weather was cold and changeable. 
Her arms were covered with long white gloves, over 
which were placed very handsome and expensive 
bracelets ; and on each of her fingers was a ring. Even 
her thumb was adorned in like manner. The effect 
of this profusion of trinkets over a pair of gloves may 
be more easily conceived than described. And her 
head-dress—it was of such an outlandish form that the 
Parisian ¢légante could not define to herself whether it 
was a capor a bonnet; she only knew it was twice too 
large for the little head on which it was placed, and 
that in the attempt to fix it firmly there. it had been 
sadly mutilated and spoiled. As for her chaussure— 
she wore a pair of coarse silk or filoselle stockings, 
dyed almost blue ; and large leather shoes, which shewed 
themselves but too evidently from beneath her fine 


yellow dress, which was as much too short in front as it 
was too long behind. 

This barbarous chaussure seemed almost a social 
crime to her courtly hostess, who dwells less compla- 
cently upon the remembrance of Madame Grécoff than 
upon that of her father, the famous Platoff, who, despite 
his uncivilised deportment, contrived to win the good 
graces of Madame d’Abrantes. This remarkable man 
was at that time between fifty and sixty years of age. 
He was tall, and of commanding aspect, had a finely 
formed head; and his physiognomy was devoid of that 
savage expression common to somany of his tribe. He 
wore a long robe of blue cloth, reaching nearly to his 
feet, and plaited closely round his waist, like a lady’s 
dress. Around his neck was suspended a very con- 
spicuous order, set in diamonds, which the Empress 
Catherine had had made expressly for himself. At his 
side hung a Turkish sabre, given him by Potemkin, and 
said to be of immense value. 

Neither Platoff nor his daughter could speak a word 
of French. They could both of them talk a little 
German and English; but as Madame d’Abrantes was 
not acquainted with either of these languages, the 
conversation was carried on through M. Volhinski, who 
acted as interpreter to both parties. The hetman 
said many flattering things of Junot, which were very 
acceptable to his widow. M. Volhinski inquiring of him 
what he thought of Madame d’Abrantes, Platoff bent 
one knee before her, as if to ask pardon for what he 
was about to do, and, taking her by the hand, led her 
to a window. There, he examined her countenance so 
attentively for some minutes, that she could scarcely 
preserve her gravity at such an unusual procedure. 
At length, with a low bow, he conducted her back to 
her seat, and said some words in Russian to Volhinski 
and his daughter. The smile with which they heard 
him, indicated that his observations were laudatory ; 
so the duchess naturally desired to know their purport. 

‘He says,’ replied Volhinski, ‘that you surely must 
have the mind and the soul of a man; and that he is 
convinced you are very courageous, and have great 
firmness of character.’ 

This, doubtless, was regarded by the Cossack as the 
greatest compliment he could pay toa woman. As he 
was about to conclude his visit, Madame d’Abrantes’s 
children entered the apartment. One of them, an 
infant boy in his nurse’s arms, on seeing the hetman 
in his outlandish robe and cap, set up a loud cry, and 
turned away his face in childish terror. Platoff went 
over gently to the boy, spoke to him with his eyes 
rather than his lips, and quickly won his good graces ; 
so that the little fellow allowed him to take him in his 
arms, and during a quarter of an hour played with his 
brilliant decorations, and laughed with delight at the 
magnificent baubles. On returning the infant to his 
nurse, Platoff began to laugh, and spoke a few sen- 
tences in Russian to Volhinski. 

‘Do you know what he says?’ inquired he. 

* No.’ 

‘Well, he was relating to me, that in a town of 
Champagne, the name of which he cannot now recol- 
lect, a woman in whose house he was quartered seeing 
him take into his arms her child, a charming little girl 
of eighteen months old, fell at his feet bathed in tears, 


and besought him to give her back her infant. Fortu- 
nately, she spoke a little German; so he understood 
her, and inquired what she was afraid of. 

*O sir!’ cried out the unhappy mother, clasping her 
hands in an agony of tears, ‘pray, pray, don’t eat my 
child !” 

‘Which was the savage then—this woman or me?’ 
inquired Platoff laughing. 

The famous old hetman, however fierce and relent- 
less he might be in the battle-field, had undoubtedly 
much of that kindliness of look and manner which, 
during the more peaceful hours of life, wins the good 
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graces of both women and children. His visit left a 
very favourable impression on Madame d’Abrantes, 
who, despite the voracious habits of the younger 
Platoff, no longer thought with horror and disgust 
of the redoubtable hetman of the Cossack tribes. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 
THE GEYSERS. 


Ix the waning light, and oppressed with fatigue— 
knowing, besides, that we should have ample opportu- 
nity of inspecting the scene next day—we were not 
disposed to take much trouble this evening. A hasty 
and superficial survey of the field sufficed. In the 
arrangements for our sleeping and refreshment, there 
was a more pressing claim upon our attention. It was 
soon ascertained that the tent, generously left by the 
French scientific expedition for future sojourners at 
the Geysers, is no longer in such order as to be fit for 
service. We had therefore to call into use the small 
tent we had brought with us, which, however, was not 
capable of accommodating more than four persons. In 
these circumstances, we learned with satisfaction that 
the farmer had a room, ten feet by nine, which he 
could let us have to sleep in, along with some hay to 
form a bedding. Three of the English voyagers, who 
were particularly resolute to watch the eruptions of 
the Great Geyser, took up their quarters in the tent. 
The rest, including myself, with the Danish officers, 
adjourned to the shelter of the farmhouse. Before 
we did so, a couple of shepherds came upon the 
ground, each bearing in his arms two lambs from the 
neighbouring flock. The captain wished to add to his 
stock of provisions for the succeeding day. Tiny 
creatures they were, not much bigger than rabbits; 
and it did not seem too good. a bargain, when we learned 
that a couple of them had been purchased for a rigs- 
dollar (2s. 3d.). Their ultra-infantine look, however, 
made it seem a shame to deprive them of life; and 
when I beheld them lying dead a few minutes after on 
the heath, reason had some difficulty in reconciling me 
to my share in the transaction. 

The farm-establishment at the lower end of the 
Geyser-field consists, like most such establishments in 
Iceland, of a cluster of small hovels, of lengthy form, 
placed close beside each other, with their far-ends 
half buried in a rising bank, and the whole thickly 
covered with sod; besides a few detached hovels to 
lodge cattle, and to serve as workshops, each man being 
here his own carpenter as well as smith. The place 
is called Laug (pronounced Lauigh), a Danish word 
implying water, which in the forms of Lag, Laggan, 

ie, and Logan, is also impressed on many places in 
Scotland: so even in this circumstance there was 
something to remind me of my native land, and of a 
certain relationship between it and this arctic region. 
At the fore-end of each building is usually a small! 
window. Passing by a low door into the central 
hovel, and making our way along a dark passage, 
we come to cross-passages giving access to the several 
apartments—a kitchen, with a turf-fire; a kind of 
family-room, with several beds—all inconceivably 
dirty and mean, yet differing from the homes of British 
poverty in this, that there is here a sample, in one 
form or another, of every kind of utensil and piece 
of furniture that is required in humble life. The 
Toom assigned to us was a singularity in its way, 
having a wooden floor and panelled walls, besides a 


chest of drawers with a letting-down desk at top; 
while the walls presented one or two neatly framed 
pictures. Thorver, the farmer, was himself the artificer 
of the whole room and furniture—a piece of work 
surely most creditable to him, considering that he had 
taken up carpentry entirely at his own hands. The 
energy required to enter upon and carry out such a 
job appears in the more striking light, when we reflect 
that every deal employed in his joinery operations has 
to be brought on horseback over the seventy miles of 
rough wilderness intervening between Reikiavik and 
the Geysers. I afterwards inspected his workshops, 
and found there all the various apparatus and tools 
required by the smith and carpenter, but in a rudeness 
and simplicity such as might have marked similar 
establishments in England during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

When I entered the room, a farm-servant was shaking 
out a small crateful of dried grass upon the floor. It 
seemed to the wit of the party a very small quantity 
of bedding for so many people, and he pleaded for our 
getting a second crateful pro bono publico; but he was 
told by the captain that hay was one of the luxuries 
of Iceland: this little crateful would cost about two 
rigs-dollars, and he believed that no further quantity 
could be obtained from the farmer at any price. We 
were, therefore, obliged to be content. Six of us lay 
down on the floor side by side, while a seventh stretched 
himself alongside their feet, and an eighth packed him- 
self up in a condensed form somewhere outside the 
door. I lay down in my clothes and shoes, with merely 
a plaid over me. The party bore a considerable resem- 
blance to a box of sardines; and had any one been 
disposed to turn, a general movement of the party, 
somewhat like that of a Venetian blind, would have 
been necessary before he could be gratified. In spite of 
the inconvenience, we all enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
rest. 

Getting up at an early hour, I proceeded to examine 
the field of the Geysers. It was only n to 
cross a little grass-park with a turf enclosure, in order 
to find myself in that strange scene. It forms a gentle 
slope of perhaps a quarter of a mile in extent, under 
the shade of a long hill of about 300 feet in elevation. 
The Great Geyser is at the upper and further extremity 
of the field, and between it and the rocky crest of the 
hill are slopes of red débris, which I shall afterwards 
have to advert to. The steam everywhere rising and 
waving over the ground; the slight sulphureous smell ; 
the multitude of apertures of various sizes, many of them 
in violent ebullition, and some flirting up jets of boiling 
water; the numerous steaming rills flowing over pave- 
ments of silicious incrustations—are sufficient to raise 
a feeling of wonder, even if no greater marvels were 
present. The grand attractions of the place are, how- 
ever, the Great Geyser, and two other apertures called 
the Great and Little Strokr, which are not only large 
in comparison, but have the peculiarity of making 
occasional eruptions. 

The Great Geyser presents itself, in its calm inter- 
vals, as a circular pool of hot water, 72 feet in its 
largest diameter, and 4 feet deep, resting in a basin 
of silicious matter, and of a regular chalice-like shape, 
which forms the summit of a low conical mount 
composed of such stuff, rising perhaps ten feet above the 
general surface, but which has a much longer slope in 
one direction than in the other, in consequence of the 
decline of the ground. We walk up the rough sides of 
this mount, amidst little devious rills of the overflowing 
water, and from the top survey the pool, visibly at or 
near boiling-heat in the centre, and constantly exhaling 
steam. The basin, which may be considered as a 
crater—for the Great Geyser is undoubtedly liable to 
be described as a water-volcano—is of a regular form, 
having a tube of above 10 feet diameter descending from 


window of suitable size, and containing, moreover, a 


its centre, to a depth which may be stated at 83 feet, 
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if we are to judge from the length of line let out 
before a plummet finds rest. Up this tube, hot water 
is continually rising in a gentle flow, except at the 
moments when an eruption takes place, on which 
occasions, as will be hereafter described, it is discharged 
with frightful violence and in immense volume. The 
whole coating of the basin and tube is a silicious 
deposit, of an ash-gray colour, in many places smooth, 
but in others presenting an appearance of efflorescence, 
somewhat like the surface of cauliflower. At two 
indentations in the lip of the basin, the surplus water 
runs out in small streams, trickling over the outer 
surface in miniature cascades, to join the neighbouring 
rivulet. 

It was with infinite wonder, and a kind of childish 
delight, that we examined all the peculiar features of 
the spot. I laid a thermometer into the shallow water 
near the edge, and found it rise to 188 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The whole mount was more or less warm; some 
parts so much so that the bare skin could scarcely 
sustain the contact. One of the little pools of surplus 
water, which had a temperature of 76 degrees, served 
me as a dish-bath. The other members of the party 
took each his pool, and soon the whole mount was a 
scene of washing and dressing, being the first time we 
had had the luxury of hot water at our toilet for 
several days. I might also say it was the first oppor- 
tunity we had had, since we left home, of getting any 
of our integuments thoroughly dried. Accordingly, 
there was soon an exhibition of damp stockings, 
handkerchiefs, and towels laid out on the hotter parts 
of the mount, all strongly weighted with detached 
fragments, lest an explosion should take place and 
wash them away. At the same time, the hofmeister 
was engaged in preparing coffee with the hot water of 
the great basin; for, notwithstanding the sulphureous 
smell, and the slight actual infusion of silica and 
other materials, there is no reason felt to reject its 
use in food.* While we were thus surrounding the 
Geyser, a rumbling noise was heard beneath, accom- 
panied by a shaking of the ground, and the alarm was 
given for an eruption. Then there was a hurried 
gathering-up of clothes and shaving articles from the 
slopes of the mount, and a scampering away to a safe 
distance. But it was needless. After a slight heaving 
of the water in the centre, accompanied by an increased 
overflow, all things settled down again into their 
wonted condition. Such movements take place several 
times in a day at the Geyser, while a true eruption 
may not happen once in four-and-twenty hours. 

After breakfasting on the sward near the tent, we 
strolled about to examine the other apertures. About 
140 yards from the Great Geyser is the Great Strokr, 
a term which in Icelandic signifies a churn. We 
have here a kind of well, under 9 feet diameter, 
and said to be 87 feet deep, of irregular form, and 
coated with the usual silicious incrustations, with an 
approach to a basin-form at the top. Looking into it, 
we find that, about a dozen feet down, the aperture 
contracts, and boiling water labours at that point with 
a continual choking noise, as if with difficulty restrained 
from bursting out. The guides collected a barrowful 
of turf, and threw it into this aperture, for the purpose 
of inducing a demonstration. Accordingly, in ten 
minutes, violent jets of water began to burst forth, 
at the rate of about three in a minute, and rising 
to a height of from 70 to 100 feet, so that the 
water had scarcely fallen back to the ground in one 
instance till a new burst succeeded ; and this went on 
for about ten minutes, without shewing any symptom 
of declining till near the very end. Except for the 
dirtiness of the water, this was a most magnificent 

* Dr Black analysed some water of the Geysers, and found in 
an English gallon—soda (grammes), 5°56; alumine, 2°80; silica, 
31°58; muriate of soda, 14°42; sulphate of soda, 8°57.—M. Robert, 
in the Voyage of La Recherche, 1840. 


spectacle. The jet, it may be remarked, does not rise 
in a continuous and united stream, as it has been 
represented to do in prints, but in a multitude of small 
jets, ascending to different heights, and darting at once 
upwards and outwards, like the stars projected from a 
certain kind of firework. In spontaneous eruptions, 
we have of course the water purer, but in general less 
violent. The Little Strokr, at some distance down the 
field, exhibits similar eruptions, but on a much reduced 
scale. 

Besides these active pits, and the multitude of little 
natural caldrons scattered near them, there are, at a 
place near the Great Geyser, and a few feet higher 
in level, two large apertures 30 or 40 feet deep, by 
from 10 to 20 wide, and full of the most beautiful hot 
water, to all appearance tinted blue. Formerly this 
was a regular Geyser, remarkable for its frequent bursts 
of hot water and its noisy emissions of steam, and thence 
called the Roaring Geyser; but after an earthquake in 
1783, it gradually fell off in these violences, until in a 
few years it settled into its present entirely tranquil 
appearance. Coincident in time with its cessation, was 
the commencement of the present outrageous practices 
of the Great Strokr, which previously to that time had 
not attracted any particular attention. The colour of 
the water is, I apprehend, an optical effect dependent 
on the cavernous nature of the apertures, for when 
we inspect it in atumbler, it is devoid of all tinge. 
The outflowing water runs over the sward, and leaves 
it in a petrified state. This is a style of aperture of 
which some other examples may be found in the lower 
part of the field. In one of these, Mr Robert Allan 
observed bubbles of air about a foot in diameter, rising 
from a great depth, and passing on to a certain point, 
where they seemed to be absorbed, or to be diverted 
into another and unseen channel. 

Towards the hill is a district to which scarcely any 
attention has yet been given by travellers, but which 
seemed to me of great interest, as it is evidently the 
memorial of ancient and extinct geysers. It is a slope 
of considerable steepness, composed of the débris of red 
incrustations, mingled with coloured clays, and which 
we may judge to have long been in its present state, as 
it is seamed with water-courses, and sprinkled with 
blocks of rock which have fallen from the crest of the 
hill. On the lower parts of this region, near the Great 
Geyser, there are several small holes, in which blue or 
pale mud is constantly boiling, some as big as a good 
porridge-pot, the boiling of which they exactly imitate; 
others so insignificantly small, that I had no difficulty in 
closing them up, whether to break out elsewhere I could 
not tell. I had the curiosity to ascend the red slopes, 
sinking deep in the dust and mud at every step, and 
near the upper limits, found a number of spots quite 
warm, where it was evident there had been boiling 
mud-holes in former times, as, when I dug a little way 
into the clay with my trowel, steam began to issue 
from the hole, and when I put in my hand, I found the 
heat insupportable. These clays were of many various 
colours, and of the finest consistence, so that I should 
expect them to form excellent pigments. Examining 
this elevated district more minutely, I discovered a few 
small holes still actively giving out steam and jets of 
water. At one where only steam came out, there was 
a faint noise, which induced me to put my ear close to 
the ground, when I distinctly heard a rushing sound, 
like that of water pouring down a conduit. It set me 
upon curious speculations as to the source of all the 
water which we see issuing from the earth in this 
thermal region. This is a question, however, on which 
it would be difficult to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. Close above the site of these ancient springs 
is the crest of a small splintery trap-hill, evidently 
quite incompetent to gather so much water. There are 
larger hills two or three miles off, but divided from the 
geyser-fields by valleys at a much lower level. The 
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Haukadal rivulet runs near by, but on a level below 
even the lowest of the hot springs. It seems most 
likely that the rise of the water to from 200 to 300 
feet on this small isolated hill, is effected by the force 
of the heat to which it is subjected. 

The weather was to-day more pleasant than it had 
hitherto been, and the forenoon passed away agreeably 
in the study of the various wonders of the place, and in 
the gathering of specimens of the more curious incrus- 
tations. Amongst those which I obtained, were some 
fragments of a thin iridescent crust which gathers at 
the bottom of some of the quiet pools on the outside of 
the Geyser mount. When viewed in the air on the 
end of the small spatula with which I gathered them, 
they appeared like pieces of the richest opal. I took 
the greatest care to preserve them; but on my return 
home, they were found to be resolved into merely a 
glittering dust. One gentleman amused himself by 
throwing a silk handkerchief into the Great Geyser, 
sinking it with a small weight, in hopes of seeing it by 
and by discharged. Another took his gun, and tried 
to bring us a few snipe from the neighbouring valley. 
One of the most serious occupations of the day was the 
preparation of a huge kettleful of curried lamb-soup 
for dinner. Made of water from the Geyser, it was 
placed in the basin to be boiled, for no doubt was 
entertained that that was fire sufficient. It rested 
there for several hours, under a strict watch, lest an 
outburst should take place, and overwhelm our dinner. 
I may add, that one of the greatest sources of merri- 
ment which occurred during the day, was the sight of 
the handsome young Lieutenant running down 
the mount with the kettle in his hand, to rescue it 
from a threatened eruption which did not take place. 
On such occasions, as we all know, wonderfully little 
serves as a joke. 

We dined on the sward between the Great Geyser 
and Great Strokr, but found the lamb so poor as to 
be scarcely eatable; and such, I may say, was the 
character of any native meat which came under my 
attention during the excursion. In those countries, 
sheep and cattle are left to the resources of nature, as 
they used to be in our own country before the days of 
turnip-husbandry. The effect is such as we, who now 
live in such different circumstances, can have no idea 
of till we chance to visit a land where no artificial 
feeding exists. We supplemented our poor meal with 
a box or two of preserved meat, which one of the party 
had providently brought in his baggage. Overlooking 
all privations, the general feeling was, that if only the 
Great Geyser would please to make a good eruption, we 
should have nothing to complain of. Evening, however, 
came on, and still the basin remained perfectly tranquil. 
At length the time came for our retiring to rest; and 
as it was necessary to commence our return-journey 
early next morning, fears were entertained that we 
should not see an eruption. Had the night been a little 
more genial, I verily believe that all would have tried 
to spend it beside the Geyser, in order not to miss the 
chance of seeing it in its grandest aspect. As it was, 
we, who had lodged last night in the farmhouse, were 
constrained to retire thither once more. Just before 
going, about eleven o’clock, and while there was still a 
good deal of daylight, four of us in a gay mood took 
each a tumbler in his hand, with a little cognac and 
sugar, and dipping it in the basin, made some punch, 
with which we cordially drank to our absent friends. 
The singularity of the act, and not less the singularity 
of the situation, made this one of the most memorable 
moments of our excursion. I bethought me what some 
of my friends in Scotland would have felt at getting 
alongside of so splendid a reservoir of boiling water, 


from Cupar, Forfar, or any of the other county towns 
of Scotland, planted in such a place. t a con- 
venience—what an economy of fuel! It would needs be 
one of the happiest of communities. 


LIFE’S UNDERCURRENT. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIL 
Tuvs matters went on for some time; I learning, and 
singing as often as required by their visitors: but my 
dress was not improved. I never went out, but when 
sent a short message by Leonora. One afternoon, 
Bellino came home rather earlier than usual, in great 
spirits. 
‘ Leonora, my love,’ said he, ‘I have got it arranged ; 
our party is made up, and we must prepare for our 
campaign. But how are we to raise the needful, my 
pretty one?’ There was a pause. ‘Come, put me on 
the plan, my girl; for my last shilling is chilled in 
my purse from want of a companion, and my heart feels 
heavy in my breast.’ Another pause. ‘ What! not one 
word of consolation to your poor Bellino?’ Leonora 
looked very grave. Then, pointing to me—‘ There is 
my hope,’ continued he, ‘the leader to my ambition, 
Signor Carlino—as like a painted post as a gentle- 
man. He cannot appear as he is; he would not even 
make a scarecrow, his clothes fit so tight.’ This he 
said partly to Leonora in an under voice; and then 
in a louder tone: ‘Come, my hopes of success are 
placed on you; do assist me, my sweet one.’ 

I sat mute, and gazed timidly; Leonora sat silent, 
in deep thought. At length raising her head— 

‘Where can we go,’ said she, ‘but to our Uncle? 
Your watch he has already in his keeping; I have two 
gowns, and a few other articles—I will give them into 
his charge until better times.’ Bellino started, and 
embraced her, shouting: ‘Glorious Apollo! Bellino is 
himself again! Look brisk, my beauty ; next to you, 
our Uncle is my only friend; let us despatch, for 
golden prospects rise before me. You shall a lady be, 
my pretty one.’ 

A bundle was soon made up, and Leonora went 
out with it, and returned with money. I was sent 
for liquor and victuals; the evening was spent in 
feasting and singing, and anticipations of success. 
They, for that night, were the happiest of the happy, 
and I shared their felicity; for I was to get a new 
dress, to enable me to perform my part in the adventure, 
and appear before an audience. For the first time in 
my life, I retired to my shake-down in the corner in 
joyous anticipation of the morrow. 

I was awakened through the night by their wrangling 
and abusing one another; I feared they were going to 
fight: they had sat and continued their potations until 
the liquor, which at first made them jovial and loving, 
had at length sown discord. Gradually, their voices died 
away in sleep. When daylight enabled me to look 
round, Bellino sat on his chair, his head and arms 
resting on the table, sound asleep; and Leonora, dressed 
as I saw her when I went to bed, lay asleep across the 
bed—the wrecks of their debauch covering the table 
and floor, 

It was late before they awoke, sick and feverish: I 
had got the room in order, all traces of the debauch 
removed, breakfast ready, and the kettle boiling. 
They were as loving as if no squabbling had happened 
the night before, but their heads ached, and their 
stomachs were sick ; they loathed food. I was sent for 
more liquor, and they mixed it with their tea, and in 
a short time rallied; but during the whole forenoon, 
they were very heavy and dull. 

In the afternoon, I was taken to a second-hand 
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covered my shoulders, my neck and breast were bare, 
and my hair hung in ringlets down my back. I hada 
genteel boyish appearance ; Signor Carlino graced his 
new title, and was no more called by his patrons Charlie. 

In the evening, visitors arrived; they were three in 
number, and much better dressed than my master. 
They were all younger men, none of them above thirty 
years of age: I was introduced, and highly praised by 
Leonora and Bellino. After a display of my powers, 
I was so fortunate as to meet their approval. The 
evening was spent in consultations and matters of 
business: at length, all was arranged. They appeared 
to be better supplied with money than Bellino, who 
bargained hard with them for my share of the profits, 
which were to be his own. The whole went out 
together, and I was left alone: when they came home, 
I know not. 

Next day, the printer was set to work to print the 
bills: it had been resolved to begin the adventure in 
my native town. I was surprised at the number of the 
bills; but much more so when I saw, posted upon the 
walls and corners, a different one from any that had 
come home. How my young heart fluttered! There, 
in large letters, after the notice of the concerts, were 
the names of Signor Bellino, Madame Leonora, and 
Signor Carlino Bellino: here was a rise in the world 
for poor Charlie! I felt very proud; I appeared all 
at once to have become somebody. In the notice, I 
was described as the ‘Infant Prodigy,’ and I was called 
by Bellino, when he talked of me, ‘an Artist,’ as they 
called themselves. 

Next evening, the concert was to come off; the fore- 
noon was spent in rehearsal, and in the afternoon, 
Leonora was busy washing, starching, and ironing our 
scanty wardrobe, and arranging her dress during the 
time my shirt was drying—my only one. She did my 
hair in ringlets; my thin pale cheeks were rouged: 
Leonora’s and Bellino’s, which inclined to red rather 
much, were whitened with flour. In due time, all of us 
were ready, and made up for stage-effect ; and when the 
other three came, we set off, with no little anxiety as 
regarded our failure or success. 

A large and elegant room had been engaged, and all 
things arranged in the most approved order; the doors 
were opened, and our spirits rose as the room began to 
fill with an audience large and respectable. The enter- 
tainment commenced; and I had the pleasure to be 
encored, although it was an Italian song: I got through 
the evening with the greatest applause. Leonora sang 
several songs without an encore; she must have been 
much hurt at my success, for she became cool, and 
spoke snappishly to me during the whole evening; 
but I was to her as humble and obedient as I had 
ever been. 

Bellino and his companions were in great spirits at 
our success. I got supper, and was sent to bed ; Leo- 
nora still in the sulks at me. ‘They continued their 
carousal until far in the night. For several evenings, 
the performances were given with various success; at 
length the audiences became so thin, that they did not 
pay the expenses. Nevertheless, Bellino had made for 
his share a good sum of money; his watch, and all the 
other articles that were in pledge, had been redeemed, 
and they both got new dresses: their way seemed to 
be to square their wants to their incomes, their wants 
being oftenest in advance. 

A consultation was held with the others, when it 
was resolved to court fortune in the other towns: we 
were too poor to pay for our conveyance by coach, so 
we set off on foot, each carrying his own instrument, 
and Leonora her bundle of dresses. I had a good 
share of the burthen myself—all the bills that were to 
be posted up when we made a halt at any place where 
we hoped to collect an audience, and the little linen 
my master and mistress had; these were made into a 
bundle, which I carried on my back like a knapsack, 


and towards the evening I was often ready to sink 
under it. We were ever in difficulties, for our expenses 
were certain, and our audiences very uncertain—oftener 
yielding but little more than a profit than otherwise. 

During the summer months, we visited several towns 
with various success. As we journeyed along from 
town to town, when we came to a gentleman's estate, 
if the family were there, we stopped at the nearest 
village until Bellino went to the gentleman and offered 
our services; and at times they were accepted: these 
were the bright days in our weary pilgrimage, for we 
were well fed and well paid. At times, we would 
remain for a day or two; I often got a few shillings to 
myself from the company, but this did me no good, for 
Bellino always took it from me: he was, in this respect, 
as bad as Blind Willie, my last master. 

Towards the end of summer, discord began to disturb 
the harmony that had cheered us in all our fatigues 
and privations. One of the young men on such occa- 
sions took the part of Leonora, and this led to taunts 
and bickerings among all three: these became more 
bitter every day; and at length they broke out into 
an open quarrel, and death and blood were threatened 
on both sides. The other two men looked on with 
indifference, as if they enjoyed the brawl ; while I stood 
trembling, and Leonora weeping, or pretending to do 
so. These noisy threats ended one day in apparent 
reconciliation, and all retired to bed as if nothing had 
occurred ; Bellino and the two others a good deal the 
worse of liquor, while Leonora and the young man 
remained perfectly sober, for I saw they drank sparingly. 

On the following morning, I was seated by the kitchen- 
fire of the inn where we were stopping, when Bellino 
entered in a fearful rage. I was much alarmed; he 
stamped and swore so fearfully, I crept into a-corner, 
and trembled for my safety. I soon learned the 
cause: Leonora had decamped through the night, 
carrying off all his cash and linen, scant as his ward- 
robe was, leaving him without a farthing to pay for 
our lodgings. Fortunately for him, she had left his 
watch: I was sent with it to the pawnbroker’s to get 
all I could on it; and on my return, the partnership 
was dissolved, for Bellino set off after the runaway. I 
was left once more alone in the world, without a home 
or friend, and felt as forlorn as ever. 

Until evening came, I had hopes of my master’s return; 
it was not till then I felt fully the bitterness of my 
present situation, for self-reliance had not yet come to 
me. As it grew dark, I began to weep; I had not 
eaten anything throughout the day. I had not one 
penny in my pocket, and fearful of being turned out, 
I looked imploringly at the landlady, for she had 
scarcely spoken to me during the day, and the few 
words she did speak were not in an inviting tone: they 
were uttered as if she looked upon me as an intruder 
upon her hearth, inquiring when I expected my father 
to return. Observing the silent tears, however, that 
stole down my face, her heart was touched, her voice 
and manner softened, and she inquired if Bellino was 
my father. I told her the sad story of my life, and the 
good woman wept. 

‘Poor boy,’ said she, ‘ your sorrows began soon ; but 
do not weep, you may remain with me for a day or 
two, until I try to find a master for vou, and save 
you from this vagabond-life. Would you wish to be a 
tradesman ?’ 

*O yes; thank you,’ I replied; ‘could I only find a 
master.’ 

‘ There is no fear, trade is brisk and hands scarce; if 
you are a good boy and industrious, you may yet be a 
rich man. I expect Thomas Ross and a few master- 
weavers here in an hour or two; I will speak to him to 
take you as a learner: he is a good master, it is a good 
trade, and they make good wages at the calico-weaving, 
which is easily learned.’ 

Her kind words shed a ray of hope on my despair, and 
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with a grateful heart, I thanked my hostess. At length 
the expected guests began to drop into the kitchen, 
where I sat solitary and anxious, listening to every 
word that was said; their talk was of trade at first, 
put gradually politics absorbed all their interest. I sat 
fearful lest the landlady in the hurry of business might 
forget her promise, for her guests were many; but 
at last she beckoned to one of them, a plain elderly- 
looking man, who rose and went to her; and they 
talked together for a few minutes. My eye was upon 
them; I saw her point to me, and my heart beat fast 


as I observed her look pleased as the conversation 
| proceeded. Presently the old man rejoined his com- 
pany, and after a short time, all eyes were turned upon 
poor Charlie; he had evidently spoken to them of me. 
J was called to the table, and offered, drink, which I 
| civilly refused; but taking a glass, I took a little of it, 
_ and drank all their healths. Some of them boisterously 
| insisted that I should empty the glass, when the indi- 
vidual who had spoken with the landlady checked them, 
and I was excused. I was then requested to sing, which 
| I did; and every one in the company gave me a few 
coppers—it was such a sum as I had never before 
possessed. It was all my own—delightful feeling !— 
Icould scarcely keep my hand out of my pocket; for 
there was no Blind Willie or Bellino to take it from 
me, and I almost felt I was no longer poor Charlie. 
| Iretired to my seat by the fire, after I had sung a 
| few songs, anxiously awaiting the result of the Jand- 
lady’s application ; but they were so much engrossed in 
their own debates, that my heart began to sink as they 
began to drop away. I feared I was forgotten; and 
they were nearly all gone, when Thomas Ross, the 
individual to whom the landlady had spoken, came to 
me: ‘Poor boy,’ said he, ‘come to me at my shop 
to-morrow forenoon, and I will see what I can do for 
you, if you behave yourself.’ I thanked him for his 
kindness, and he left the room. 

I went to bed that night with a feeling I had never 
enjoyed before; I could scarcely refrain from leaping 
and bounding about the room, I was so happy at 
the prospect of being enabled to earn my bread by 
my own industry. I was weary of the vagabond-life 
I had been forced to lead. Again, the money I had 
just received was a temptation to continue it on my 
own account, without a master to take the whole from 
me; small as the sum was, it appeared a great one, 
and had been won without toil: with these thoughts 
revolving in my mind, I fell asleep. 

Thé instructions and example I had got from Annie 
were by this time nearly forgotten. I first became 
careless while with Willie; and in Bellino’s service, 
where the worst of examples was before me, all pious 
feelings had forsaken me. But now—I think it was 
partly suggested by a dream—old thoughts came back 
upon me, and I rose up unconsciously, and found 
myself upon my knees repeating the prayers Annie 
had taught me. At length I crept into bed, and 
again fell asleep. 

Early in the forenoon I waited upon Mr Ross, and 
was kindly received. From the questions he put, I saw 
. he was suspicious of me from the wandering life I had 
led, and the people I had been forced to live among; he 
was a member of the Secession Church, and a very 
religious man; but, thanks to Annie’s training and 
my good memory, I answered to his satisfaction. He 
inquired not of the songs and ballads I knew, but put 
questions from the Catechism and Scriptures; and I 
raised his wonder at the number of texts and passages 
I could repeat. 

He then said: ‘Charlie, I will be your friend, if 


the half of your earnings, and after that vou shall be free, 
and get all you can work for.’ I thanked him for his 
kindness, and that forenoon commenced my new mode 
of life. For the first few days I felt my new situation very 
irksome, the change being great; but still, I plied my 
task with energy, and pleased my master. Gradually I 
became reconciled, and filled my pirns with a lighter 
heart than ever I had sung; and the hours passed like 
minutes. I knew my work, and for the first time in 
my life felt happy and independent of the caprice of 
others ; I was in a new world, where all around me 
were busy and happy. At times they sung, or dis- 
cussed politics or the passing events; every one was a 
statesman in his own estimation, and saw no difficulty 
in setting to rights both church and state, if they were 
but allowed do do so. At times, we would practice 
psalmody, for all Mr Ross’s men were members of 
the church ; and I soon picked up the psalm-tunes, and 
was often leader when they were in the mood, for the 
recently revived religious impression was still strong 
upon me. 

In a few weeks, I was seated at my loom, and 
received instructions from my master, with whom I 
was afavourite. I joined in family-worship, regularly 
attended church, and felt a peace of mind and calm 
happiness I cannot describe: my time passed as in a 
pleasant dream. In a short period, I could maintain 
myself, and at the end of my engagement I was com- 
paratively rich: I had a chest of my own, containing 
changes of linen and of clothes; I was independent, 
and could more than support myself. 

I had no wish to leave my benefactor, and I agreed 
still to work for him. I had formed friendships with 
some of my fellow-workmen of sober habits; for, I am 
sorry to say, several of them were improvident and 
dissipated, and were only a shade above the inhabitants 
of the garret, my first associates. My companion and 
fellow-lodger was James White; he had been the child 
of misfortune, like myself, in his earlier years, but, 
unlike me, had been born to brighter prospects. His 
father, who was in business for himself, and was 
thought to be prosperous, died after a long sickness; 
‘and at his death, from losses and misfortunes, he left 
his widow and two children in poverty. The widow 
sunk under her privations and her grief; and James, 
only five years of age, and his sister younger, were sent 
to the charity-workhouse. From what he told me, I 
must have been far happier under good Annie than 
they were under the tyranny of the keeper and matron ; 
for although I suffered toil, cold, and privation, I was 
not flogged and crushed like him at the caprice of 
unrestrained cruelty. His sister, along with many 
others of tender age, sank under their cruel treatment, 
and this without inquiry. The matron was the harshest 
of any one in the house—a perfect tigress. My heart 
sickened at the narrative he gave me of the sufferings 
of the workhouse children under their unchecked 
officials, whose feeling seemed to be—they are beggars, 
it is good enough for them; they are not starved, they 
are clothed, and have a house above their head—what 
more do they require? The statements I have heard 
from James often made my blood boil in my veins, 


At twelve, he was sent from the house as an apprentice 
to a weaver, where he was overwrought and almost 
starved ; and on the Sabbath confined all day, lest he 
should run away. But where could he run to? If he 
returned to the house, his complaint was unheeded and 
unredressed ; he was punished for running away, and 
then sent back to his oppressor, now backed in his 


you behave yourself; I have not at present an empty 
loom, but you can fill pirns until I get one. In the 
meantime, you shall have bed and board for your work, 
and as soon as I can, I will place you on the same terms 
as my other learners; you will for the first year get 


cruelty. After several unsuccessful attempts, he made 
| his escape and reached Glasgow, where he soon obtained 
| employment. He was now twenty years of age, seven 
of which he had spent in the workhouse, yet he read 
worse than I, who was taught only by Annie. He 


child as I was myself of destitution and poverty. =-. * 
I will not dwell longer on his workhouse sufférings.. 
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was not dissipated, but improvident; not inclined to 
read, yet eager after oral information, and very acute 
in the arguments that often occurred in the shop. 
Although he earned more money than I did, he was 
often in my debt before his web was out of the loom; 
and when he began his rambles, he was neither better 
nor worse than many of the others. Like most of them, 
he could earn money, but could not take care of it. 

I was now an expert tradesman, and earned as 
much as any one in the shop, till I was gradually led 
into all their habits. Being a good singer, my company 
was much courted; my evenings were oftener spent in 
the tavern than in my lodgings. I was called by my 
landlady a good, steady lad; for I settled regularly 
every Saturday evening my weekly bill, and owed no 
one anything; content if I had a few shillings over in 
my pocket for my extra expenses until the web was in, 
never thinking I was one behind. If I fell sick, or was 
out of employment, I had not a single pound in store to 
provide for the casualty; such was the improvident 
manner in which we almost all lived, both married and 
single. 

There were sixteen of us in Mr Ross’s shop, all living 
as I did, except Allan Roy. He was careful and penu- 
rious, never allowing himself the smallest comfort or 
relaxation, and scarcely taking what was necessary to 
sustain him at his toil; he seemed to have no other 
enjoyment in life, than to hoard money for its own 
sake. He seldom joined in any of our discussions ; 
his mind was too intent upon his web. I never could 
draw from him what was his ultimate aim; for he was 
void of ambition, and had no intention of becoming a 
master himself; although he could have done so at 
any time, for he had a good sum of money in his 
possession, which he hoarded up, fearful of trusting it 
in the bank, or venturing it in trade. He appeared to 
have but two ideas—toil, toil; and hoard, hoard. 

The consequence of all this was, he fell into bad 
health and died; his penurious habits remaining un- 
changed to the last, for even the approach of death did 
notalterthem. But his brother James was of a different 
turn of mind; he gave Allan a funeral so genteel, that 
his old shopmates said: ‘Could he have seen it, it 
would have broken his heart.’ James got the money, 
and spent it in dissipation; in a few months, he was a 
poorer man than ever, and ended by enlisting into the 
71st Regiment. 

For many months I had boarded with a widow, a 
good and pious woman, her family consisting of three 
daughters. The two youngest wrought in a neigh- 
bouring factory; the eldest assisted her mother at 
home, and took in sewing. The widow, to eke out 
her means, kept lodgers; and there were three of us. 
Her son—for she had been left with four orphans— 
who had married very young, lived in a distant town, 
struggling with a numerous family, receiving aid 
from, than assisting his mother. 

It was indeed ahappy home. I was treated as a son 
and brother; and had it not been for the misery I saw 
around me, resulting frequently from early and impro- 
vident marriages, I could have wedded the engaging, 
pretty Mary. After observing a prudent silence for a 
year or two, I resolved to ask her and her mother’s 
consent, for I knew that neither of them looked upon 
me with an unfavourable eye. I was never so happy 
as when we met at night after our day’s labour, or 
walking by the river-side on a Sunday afternoon after 
church, the three sisters by my side, when Mary was 
always sure to have an arm. 

One forenoon she came home from the factory 
unable to remain, she was so unwell. A very bad 
fever was at this time cutting off great numbers in the 
city and neighbourhood. My poor Mary lingered a 
few days between death and life, and at length expired 
in her mother’s arms. It was at this time I first saw 
the triumph of genuine piety over every selfish feeling ; 


no murmur escaped the widow’s lips ; the tears streamed 
down her face, her eyes raised to heaven with an expres- 
sion I shall never forget, so expressive of mental 
anguish struggling with pious resignation. I wept for 
Mary, and long felt her loss. 

That evening she died, Katie sickened; I had just 
finished reading the fourteenth chapter of St John, when 
she leaned forward on the table, and complained of 
headache and shivering. ‘The widow’s head sunk on her 
bosom, as she wrung her hands and groaned: ‘Oh, 
God! strike not twice; spare my children.’ Next day 
she was mnuch worse, and soon followed her sister. My 
fellow-lodgers had hastened away as soon as the fever 
came into the house. I was young, and life is sweet, 
yet I could not think of flying the house of mourning. 

But alas! the blight was on the widow’s hearth; the 
youngest, the merry Jeanie, sickened and expired the 
following day. Thrice had death stricken the young 
and vigorous, and spared the aged and infirm. 

After the funeral, the desolate mother was forced 
to sell her furniture to defray the expenses of sickness 
and burial, and go to live with her son—to be the 
drudge and nurse of her daughter-in-law, or linger 
out her last days in the charity-workhouse. 


A NIGHT-JOB IN JERSEY. 


Ir is midnight under the new moon; almost pitchy 
dark it is, for the stars are few, and a curtain of cloud 
seems drawn between us and them; the by-lanes, with 
their lofty banks, and the long elm-avenues through 
which our way lies at first, are especially haunts of 
gloom, and yet we are walking rapidly as though to 
meet one who will not loiter nor tarry. We are four 
men in all, dressed in coarse garbs enough, but bearing 
each a wrapper or thick shawl, in addition to the ordi- 
nary garments of the working-classes; our shoes are 
either of amazing thickness, and studded with the 
hugest nails, or mere slippers, and those with holes in 
them. We walk in single-file for the greater safety, and 
our leader carries a large glass lantern, which throws 
great squares of light upon all sides; we have also 
each a similar one, but the stout wax-tapers within 
them are not lighted ; a huge basket, too, is slung across 
each man’s shoulder, within which is a bottle and 
some refreshment, and a sort of Lilliputian sickle, 
notched at the extremity like a circular saw: it is 
clear from the small space these occupy that we éxpect 
other burdens. After a couple of miles of this sort of 
walking, we emerge upon an open road by the sea-shore ; 
the light is here extinguished ; and, as though we were 
no longer fearful of discovery, our tongues begin to 
move eomewhat more freely. 

‘What time are they likely to be on the sands?’ 


said I. 

‘Not till half after one, unless the wind freshens,’ 
replied the eldest of the four; ‘but we must be off 
pretty soon, or the tide will fall too low to float our 
boat; and, besides, we have a goodish ‘way to pull to 
“the Gravel.”’ 

‘I hope,’ struck in another, ‘ we shall find them we ’re 
after at last ; for we have spent two nights in looking 
for them already, and all for nothing.’ 

‘Ah! they'll be on “the Gravel,”’ exclaimed the fourth 
man, ‘sure enough; they can’t help themselves; but 
the worst is, there will be others to share with us, if 
that light yonder is from the tavern at La Hogue.’ 

The ray which had attracted the last speaker’s notice, 
streamed from a narrow and low-roofed cabin, from 
the open door of which, as we got nearer, unequivocal 
sounds of tavern revelry were proceeding. Our leader 
seemed to be in nowise disturbed by this, but entered 
the festive chamber without hesitation ; it was a large 
but dingy apartment, with a little space railed off to form 
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| a kind of bar, at which most excellent brandy was being 
sold at three-halfpence the glass ; a few pieces of bread 
and some biscuits seemed all there was to eat; but 
| what was wanting in food was amply made up by 
| tobacco, for not one of the miscellaneous company 
| seemed unprovided with a cigar. They were most of 
| them attired like ourselves, or rather worse, perhaps ; 
| but one or two among them with heavy moustaches, 
| and dressed in shabby-genteel foreign garments, were, 
| or had been, evidently of a higher class: these spoke 
in the French tongue, which the others, who seemed 
| nevertheless to understand it perfectly, responded to in 
a strange sort of patois. The majority seemed to know 
only a very few words of English. 

There were several women among the company, 
similarly accoutred, and armed with the like weapons 
as ourselves, who seemed to speak of the common 
object of our expedition, and other matters connected 
with maritime pursuits, with much familiarity and 
unconcern. 

‘Wrecking?’ said a huge brawny fellow, whose 
sickle shewed a great resemblance to a cutlass; ‘ well, 
Ishould think I ought to know something about that. 
It is not twenty years ago since I went out to the 
Jean d’ Acre, off the Corbiere, and brought every soul to 
land; the wind was sou’-west, and lashed the breakers 
into mountains about her, so that we could scarce get 
the life-boat near her; and when we sheered off with 
the last man, I thought it the luckiest moment of my 
life. A little boy, one of the cabin passengers, was 
crying most dismally; and, when we had got about a 
mile away, let us know that his old father was left 
aboard after all. Hard matter I had to persuade the 
men to pull back, for the hurricane was getting worse 
rather than better; but when we got near her again, 
there stood a man upon her forecastle, sure enough, 
with a great bag in his hand, and making piteous 
signs. I told him, through my trumpet, that it was 
impossible for us now to hold on even for a second, 
and that there was but one chance left for him; that I 
would steer right under her bows, and he must jump 
for it. So, loaded as we were, and in the midst of the 
Corbiere Rocks, I steered as close as I dared; and as 
the crest of a big wave swept us by, something heavy 
leapt out from her into the midst of us, and we thought 
it was all right ; but when we came to look—for it was 
between dusk and dark—it was only a heavy bag, and 
the man was standing on the forecastle still the same 
as before. Well, we were all for leaving such a fellow, 
who preferred his luggage to his life, just where he was, 
especially as it was all a chance whether we got to land 
ourselves ; but the poor little boy so moved us with his 
cries and prayers, that we returned a second time to take 
off his father. Well, he did get home safe with his bag 
and all, and he gave us a hundred guineas out of it; 
“for,” said he, “ you have saved what is more to me 
than life, the means of happiness for my child.” He 
had been a poor man, d’ye see, all his life, and suffered 
bitterly in consequence ; and he was coming home from 
foreign parts with a hard-earned fortune, determined 
pd his little boy should never go through the same 
as he.’ 

‘T tell you what, Francois,’ said a lady near him, ‘if 
you have got any more tales of your own goodness and 
valour to tell, perhaps you’ll keep ’em till after this 
business of to-night is over; there’s a good many gone 
down before us already, and it’s time to be off.’ 

And certainly for the last half-hour there had been 
almost a continuous rumbling of cart-wheels and 
treading of horses, as they turned on to the stone-slip 
in front of the tavern, which led down to the sea. 

As we all now crowded out together, and looked over 
the lone waste to seaward into the darkness, we could 
desery a score or two of lights, like Will-o’-the-wisps, 
moving in one direction, but from different quarters, 


slope of sand, and then athwart a range of shiny stones 
—now to left, and now to right, as inlets of the tarrying 
tide compelled us. By the ‘dim obscure’ of the scant 
starlight, or by the flashes of our several lanterns, 
we climbed and slipped and tumbled for a mile or so, 
and at last arrived at a little harbour where our boat 
lay moored. Francois and our four selves, besides a 
tall man, with a patch over his eye and no roof to his 
mouth, who joined us unexpectedly and begged to be 
admitted, formed her freight and filled her quite 
sufficiently. The first of these took a single oar, and by 
an application of it after the principle of the screw at 
the stern, caused us to wriggle away pretty rapidly ; 
now the intricacies of the rocks obliged us to go to 
this side, and now to that; and again even drove us 
backwards to avoid some shoal, or perhaps for a little 
space we would intrust ourselves to the narrow and 
fast-emptying channel. The lanterns had been placed 
beneath us, for the steersman could see better without 
them ; and we could then remark ten or a dozen of 
what appeared to be huge floating glow-worms, but 
were indeed boatfuls of others bound on the same 
enterprize with ourselves; there were murmurs, loud 
and deep, at the probable subdivision of our expected 
spoil; and when we neared the land, or rather the great 
peninsulas which the sea permitted for a few hours to 
enjoy that title, we heard the frequent laughter and 
rude converse of those in carts who were approaching, 
by a more circuitous route, ‘the Gravel’ likewise. 

‘The Gravel’ was a great bay in an island of rocks 
which was gradually getting bare of sea; and we 
anchored there, and waited, like Canute—having 
chosen a more favourable period, however—for the 
waves to retire. We were all well fortified with 
brandy, and garrisoned each with a lighted cigar, and 
around us were wrap the mufflers we had brought 
with us from home; but still the gusty night-air cut 
us keenly, and we were anxious to be out of our sitting 
postures, and at active exercise. Suddenly a large 
circle of light began to congregate at the head of 
the bay; and my companions, exclaiming that the 
work was begun, leaped into the sea, and made towards 
it. They waded up to their knees and higher for some 
distance, making two lines of light across the bay, one 
cast by their lanterns held above their heads, and one 
of phosphorus, where they clove the wave before them. 
Francois and I remained for some time after their 
individual splendour was lost in the larger constellation 
beyond, and until the tide had fallen a foot or so lower, 
when we reached the same spot in two or three minutes, 
and far more comfortably. 

A strange scene then presented itself. Upon the 
circular head of a bay, that was increasing every 
moment as the tide retired, there were a company of 
forty to fifty people, each with a lantern, around which 
he delved and dug as though he was in El Dorado. 
With every stroke of his sickle there leapt up an 
infinite number of silver eels, of from four to twelve 
inches in length; they absolutely paved the place for 
an instant after the incision was made, and the next 
moment had disappeared like so many augers into the 
yielding sand. The usual practice was to pounce down 
on them instantly with the disengaged fingers, but 
the more expert sand-eelers would gather six or eight 
together, between the sickle and their left hand, as the 
reaper collects his sheaves ; the saw at its termination 
was apparently for this purpose, but I found myself 
incapable of profiting by it. I could only see the sand- 
eels, too, within the radii of light from my lantern, but 
my companions seemed to discern the glitter of their 
beautiful backs as well in the outer darkness, and to 
distinguish them from the phosphoric gleams of the 
waves as they stood in the bay itself, and caught them 
as they dashed through the sea. After a while, however, 
I could catch them under favourable circumstances 


tolerably well, although I clutched a pound of sand 


over weed and pool. Our own road lay over, first, a 
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with every ounce of eel, and weighted my basket so 
that it could not be lifted with one hand, and weighed 
me down as the Old Man of the Mountain bent poor 
Sinbad. The remedy for this is to dip the basket in 
the sea, when the sand loses its consistency, and slips 
out through the wicker-work, while the eels remain. 
There was only an hour and a half of this amusement 
permitted to us, for the spring-tides rise and fall here 
with extreme rapidity, and would take but twenty 
minutes to get from round our feet to over our heads. 
When I felt the tide coming in so swiftly, and no 
inclination manifested by our party to depart, I tried 
to determine for myself in what direction we had left 
our boat; but through the surrounding darkness no eye 
could penetrate far, and, had it been otherwise, no 
stranger could have recognised his bearings amongst 
the entirely similar masses of rock. At last, when the 
carts had long driven off and the rest had taken to 
their boats, our leader, to my great relief, gave the 
word to retreat. We kept the way as though it were 


| broad daylight, although it lay through pretty deep 


water for a considerable distance; but when we had 
each hoisted our dripping bodies, and scarcely less 
heavy burdens into the vessel, we found to our extreme 
horror that our number was not complete. The poor 
fellow who had joined us so unexpectedly was missing. 
One of my comrades was about to leap overboard 
instantly; but Francois laid a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder, and said: ‘ One life is sufficient for one 
spring-tide ; it would be death for any man, though 
he knew every inch of “the Gravel,” to venture upon 
it now.’ 

We hoisted our lanterns on the oars and screamed 
our hardest; but no reply came to us, save the mocking 
ery of the curlew and the moan of the rising sea. 

*The old man is deaf, said the pilot; ‘and, if he 
could hear, it would be of no use now. I trust, how- 
ever, he is gone away with some of the others; a 
wicked enough thing to do without giving us any 
warning.’ And certainly there was no lantern to be 
seen, save those that were already a mile to landward; 
so, with somewhat lightened hearts, we steered back 
through the perilous passages, and along with the 
advancing tide. 

We found our runaway at the tavern, and gave him 
each of us a strong ‘bit of our mind,’ in English, 
French, or patois, as nature dictated; but it was far 
better as it was, than that the poor fellow without 
a roof to his mouth should be left without a floor to 
his foot, three miles below highwater-mark, off Point 
La Hogue. 

We discussed our adventures and the proceeds of 
them at breakfast the next morning, where we assem- 
bled in less burglarious costume. To one especially 
fine fellow (for an eel), who had distinguished himself 
in life by his agility and difficult capture, we gave the 
appropriate title of the Caffre chief Sandilli. After- 
wards, we went to see thousands of the lesser fry 
disposed of in the fishmarket at a trifling sum. 
Francois was there, who assured us he had obtained 
for his own bag thirteen quarts of sand-eels! 


A MANGROVE SWAMP. 


The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground 
back of them apparently swampy, and densely covered 
with mangrove-trees. This tree is universal on the 
Mosquito coast, lining the shores of the lagoons and 
rivers, as high up as the salt water reaches. It is unlike 
any other tree in the world. Peculiar to lands overflowed 
by the tides, its trunk starts at a height of from four to 
eight feet from the ground, supported by a radiating series 
of smooth reddish-brown roots, for all the world like the 
prongs of an inverted candelabrum. These roots inter- 
lock with each other in such a manner that it is utterly 
impossible to penetrate between them, except by laboriously 


cutting one’s way; and even then, an active man would 
hardly be able to advance twenty feet in a day. The 
trunk is generally tall and straight, the branches numerous, 
but not long, and the leaves large and thick: on the 
upper surface, of a dark, glistening, unfading green; while 
below, of the downy whitish tint of the poplar-leaf. Lining 
the shore in dense masses, the play of light on the leaves 
as they are turned upward by the wind, has the glad 
billowy effect of a field of waving grain. The timber of 
the mangrove is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, 
but its bark is astringent, and excellent for tanning. Its 
manner of propagation is remarkable. The seed consists 
of a long bean-like stem, about the length and shape of a 
dipped candle, but thinner. It hangs from the upper 
limbs in thousands, and, when perfect, drops, point 
downward, erect in the mud, where it speedily takes root, 
and shoots up to tangle still more the already tangled 
mangrove swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called the 
mangrove-oysters, cling to the roots, among which active 
little crabs find shelter from the pursuit of their hereditary 
enemies, the long-legged and sharp-billed cranes, which 
have a prodigious hankering after tender and infantile 
shell-fish.—_Bard’s Waikna. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
FUTURE. 


I can see that I grow older, 
And I note it day by day! 
I can feel my heart grow colder 
As its pleasures pass away. 
At the tell-tale glass I linger, 
As with faded eye I trace 
Solemn tokens which Time’s finger 
Has engraven on my face. 


But one moment can restore me 
To my boyhood and my prime, 
And sweet memories come o’er me 
Of that brief and blessed time : 
Then I hear a father’s blessing, 
And I feel a mother’s kiss ; 
And again I am caressing 
One who shared with me my bliss. 


Who shall say the Past must perish 

* Neath the Future’s coming waves ? 
What the soul delights to cherish 

From Oblivion’s depths it saves! 
Looking backward, on I’m gliding, 

Till I reach that final shore 
Where the Present is abiding, 

And where Change shall come no more. 


G. M. 


SARDINIA. 


No one can cross its frontier without being struck 
with the contrast it presents to the other Italian states. 
While they are decaying like a corpse, it is flourishing like 
the chestnut-tree of its own mountains. The very faces 
of the people may tell you that the country is free and 
prosperous. Its citizens walk about with the cheerful, 
active air of men who have something to do and to enjoy, 
and not with the listless, desponding, heart-sick look which 
marks the inhabitants of the other states of Italy. Here, 
too, you miss that universal beggary and vagabondism 
that disfigure and pollute all the other countries of the 
Peninsula. What rich loam the ploughman turns up! 
What magnificent vines shade its plains! Public works 
are in progress, railways have been formed, and new houses 
are building. Not fewer than a hundred houses were built 
in Turin last year, which is more, I verily believe, than in 
all the other Italian towns out of Piedmont taken together. 
—Wylie’s Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber. 
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